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aceidentally, such effect is not usually attainable | of completion, and where the City Offices Com- 
by the mere erection of separate structures of pany are beginning to cover the northern frontage 
good design; though recent writers, when ap-| of their extensive clearance of ground. In each 
preciating the merits of certain buildings, and | of the narrow lanes that connect Lombard-street 
using the heading “ Street-architectare” for an| with King William-street, there are struc- 





article, have not quite perceived this. For real| tures that have been completed lately, and 
street-architecture, many buildings are required ;| which possess art-character that is generally 
and questions of the relation of sites to spaces| commendable. In St. Swithin’s-lane and Wal. 





and routes come into consideration, as much as | brook, on the other side; about the Bank, and 
those of individual decorative character. Street-|in Throgmorton-street and Broad-street ; along 


The Architecture of the City.of London. | architecture has for several years received no|the main routes of Cheapside, Cornhill, and 


> 


on fs 





advance in the City of London from street-| Leadenhall - street, Bishopsgate - street, Fen- 
MUSING writers, oc-| planning; or, if not since the area was cleared | church-street, and Tower-street; in transverse 
cupied with the man-|in front of the portico of the Exchange, or the | streets, “lanes,” and “hills”’ and even in courts 
ners and customs of | buildings were completed, of architectural cha-| where theré are no thoroughfares, there is new 
the English, in Lon-| racter, that are seen from the flagged space at| work of architecture that is worthy of note. We 
don, have recounted| the eastern end of the same structure, it has| meet with it, when making “a short cut,” in 
stories, more or less | not since the view of St. Panl’s was obtained, | unexpected quarters, or where a person the best 
apochryphal, illustrat-| from Cannon-street,—bungled albeit as that | acquainted with London would hardly expect to 
ing the ignorance | matter was, especially in the foreground. As to find himself in face with evidence of any effort 
which is said to pre-| buildings themselves, all that has been done of in the line of art, dating in these times. Much 
vail in the West-End | late years has been produced under great diffi- of the work may seem as though hurried in the 
“world,” of whatever | culties and disadvantages. Ornament for upper ' design, rather than studied; and generally, there 
lies eastward of Temple | stories has been in many cases used only to be is nothing inside the buildings, even not ex- 
Bar. The suggested | thrown away, in consequence of the narrowness cepting the banks, that is at all equal to what 
idea may be consi-/ ofa street,—which the architects, it may be said, there is belonging to them externally ; still we 
dered as correct: in-| ought to have considered, as by making the must have hope for architecture when com- 
deed, generally, the | ground-floor principal, as in Messrs. Robarts, mercial and financial sections of a community, 
denizens of this me- | Lubbock, & Co.’s Bank, and by sparing decoration such as have presided over art in its most im- 
tropolis have nogreater in places where it could be only for the benefit portant periods, enlist our art in their service, 
amount of information of the larks and crows, or the distress of wing. and find that decoration affords a return pecu- 
about the characteris- | less animals ; and, in some other instances, effect, niarily, and in gratification of the higher sort. 

tics of localities be- | | as of an elaborate front, is quite destroyed by | What is now most required for the continued 
yond the quarters | ‘the curvature on the ground following the curve progress of architecture in our cities, is, after the 
which they severally | of the street. All this we have endeavoured to extinction of the smoke-nuisance, moderation in 
inhabit, than people of point out on several occasions. the use of ornament, or what is in the form of 








* one town have ordi-| Still, a day can be most profitably spent by stone-carving. But there seems to be required, 


narily of the people | the student, or practical architect, in the study farther, perception of the fact that the way of 
of another. The heart of the numerous buildings that have been using materials, such as marble or granite, is 
of London commerce, | erected during the last few years in the City of important, however costly the materials may 
and of the finance of | London; and for ourselves, we must say, we are present themselves as being. Even beautiful 
the empire, has been | never occupied in the examination of what has materials, as well as colour, are only vehicles 
a region to which | been done, without feeling that if architecture for architecture: art has still to be called in: 

periodic visits were | in this metropolis is not what it should be, the the architect, more than the manufacturer or 
paid for purposes of fault does not lie mainly in a deficient ability of dealer, has to play his part. There is yet con- 
business; whilst, now, | our architects. Use made of architecture indeed siderable room for amendment upon the manner 
every addition to the| there has been, of late, more than could have of using slender shafts, whether of metal, or 
facilities of transit is | been hoped for, twenty years ago; and the pre- marble or granite, and whether used to carry 
increasing the number, valence of ornament, externally, is becoming arches, or placed in the middle of an opening as 
of those persons who, | even more remarkable than the number of new supplementary support to a lintel of long bear- 


finding avocations in the City, have their resi- 
dence elsewhere. The intellect of London, 
however, which is always aiming at great ends, 
including the regeneration of art, is not con- 


buildings. 
In our volume for 1864, under special head- 


ing. Looking at some buildings, we are almost 


tempted to wish that certain materials had 


| ings, we examined in considerable detail the never been introduced. Similarly we are 
| architecture about the Bank, but leaving several tempted to ask whether, since the idea of artist- 


fined to the City; whilst, on the other hand, for | buildings that are now amongst the most im- workmen was revived, the architect has kept place 
the efficacy of its exertions, it should be open | portant of Lombard-street only slightly referred in advance of the ability of the carver. Archi- 


to impressions other than what are derived from 
the partial acquaintance with facts such as those 
of the condition of architecture in the London 
streets and squares generally, and in what is 
too large a portion of the area of the suburbs. 
One of the requisites for any improvement is 
the knowing how things are; and fair apprecia- | an 
tion of the architecture of the British metro- 
polis is not to be made by confining attention to 
main thoroughfares, like Holborn or the Strand, 
or to those quarters, like Pimlico and the north- 
western extension of London, where the greatest 
use of the material of architecture, as mould- 
ings and columns, is made contemporaneously 
with the least use of art, and where cement of 
the particular kind that becomes blackened 
sooner than the stone which it is intended to 
imitate, is most prevalent. It is in the City of 
London that the greatest manifestation of art in 
buildings should be looked for, if not the nearest 
approach that has been made to general street- 
architecture. 

Of the last-mentioned architecture, however, 
there is little,—as there has been in’ London 
taken altogether, since Regent-street. About 
the Royal Exchange can be recugnised that com- 
bined disposition of masses and of thoroughfares 
or open spaces, which is required in order to 
produce the particular effect itself; but, unless 





to, in their unfinished state at the time, and not 
| else, than an overloading with the work of mere 


attempting the description of many works that 
there were in other parts of the City. Influenced | 
by the growth of companies, and under the con- 
tinued demand for offices and premises of various | 


kinds, the erection of buildings has gone on; 3 


and it is still proceeding, apparently little) 


checked by the recent state of financial affairs ; | 


although whole floors are “ to let” in structures | 


tecture wants something more, or something 


dexterous hands. Besides, it really admits of 
' consideration whether all that is now spent upon 
‘decoration had not better be given to the ob- 
‘taining materials the best adapted for preser- 
| vation, under the influences of the London 
| eonatien of the effect of the building as de- 
signed, or the best adapted for cleansing. There 


that were finished a year ago, and notice-boards | is already a movement in this direction, as in 


directing application to Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, & Co., or Messrs. Norton, Trist, & Co., 
or Mr. St. Quintin, as to “ first-class,” “desirable,” 
or “commanding” premises, meet the eye at 
every turn. When a thousand or two thousand 
pounds can be demanded for a first-floor, with ex- 
pectation of gettingsuch a rent, perhaps the owner 
can afford to wait. Some persons in the City pre- 
dict that the building-activity must soon come to 
an end : however, it has not done so as yet; and, at 
this season, a monthly chronicle would be needed 
todo justice to the importance of what is in hand, 
regarding the works numerically, or the part they 
play in the arehitectural: movement of the time. 
Though’ all those buildings in Lombard-street 
that we mentioned in 1864, have been some time 
finished, there is again to be seen on both 
sides of the street, scaffolding or hoarding, as 
where a richly-decorated structure is in course 





the use of grey-granite. As regards different 
kinds of coloured marbles used for shafts and 
panels externally, we regard the employment of 
some of these materials as mere waste. Any 
one who doubts the propriety of the assertion 
need not go far for evidence. Here in Lombard- 
street, there are some marble panels in the front 
of the building at the corner of Clement’s-lane, 
now occupied by the London and South-Western 
Bank; which was illustrated in our pages when 
it was built for a different company, very few 
years ago: the material has altogether lost 
the appearance of marble. Similarly in the case 
of the shafts used in the windows of the narrow 
front-of No. 45 in the same street : out of six or 
seven ‘that there are, only the red marble pre- 
serves anything like its original colour and 
polish. Purbeck marble goes to actual ruin 
in a London atmosphere. Perhaps the most 
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striking instances of the erroneous use of marble |bronze. Bronze enrichments, in the form of 


would be afforded by the state of the drinking- 
fountain erected for Miss Burdett-Coutts in the 


| laurel-leaves, are attached to the Spanish maho- 
'gany door-frame, at the sides of the opening; 


Victoria Park, and of the monument of the | whiist acanthus-leaves, also in bronze, are placed 


Berens family in Norwood Cemetery, each 
erected within the last three or four years. The 
Sienna marble has lost both colour and surface ; 
and black marble has become something like 
slate, rubbed over with chalk. Even in the 
fountain at the corner of Great George-street, 
not yet finished, the shafts have not half the 
effect that they had when first exposed. We 
can impute no blame to the architects in these 
cases ; but the mistake must not be made again. 
The permanence of red granite, or of serpentine 
superficially, is very different : the material need 
only be rightly placed, decoratively considered. 
With whatever shortcomings, however, there 
is a great amount of meritorious work in hand, 
as we have already shown. The amount be- 
comes the more surprising if, after the most 
recent one of several periodic examinations, 
we think about the duration of architectural 
effect, in London, in materials other than granite. 
The expectation of life of any design may now 
be set down as not more than ten years: for, 
after such period of exposure, or less, the very 
building that took us by surprise at first, and 
may not have been excelled since, is likely to be 
passed by unnoticed. Without taking into ac- 
count the national system in public buildings, we 
may depend upon it that the money spent on 
architecture with us, would seem abundant for 
all objects, did we see the results anywhere else 
than as in the smoky atmosphere of one of our 
towns. Under existing circumstances, the cam- 
paign in which taste gains a succession of ad- 


| as enrichment to the frieze in the head of the 
iframe. The threshold of the door is closed 
|in at night by some arrangement of shutters 
| descending portcullis-fashion. Mr. P. C. Hard- 
'wick was the architect of this building. In 
| the instance of the Royal Insurance Company’s 
| building, at the corner of St. Clement’s-lane, 
| where the polished red granite is also used, the 
| opening is arch-headed; and there is some very 
| effective incised ornament, consisting of a water- 
|leaf pattern on the external cyma-reversa, and 
janthemions in the large hollow. The clean, 
j accurate, cutting of the forms, along with the 
| “dead” sinking contrasting with the polish and 
| the boldness of the mouldings, combine to pro- 
| duce an excellent effect. But the whole decora- 
| tion of this entrance to the building, including 
| the pediment or door-head carried on cantilevers 
|of very bold projection, which are partly in the 
form of animals, is exceedingly clever. Indeed, 
' the ornamentation of the entire building deserves 
| similar commendation: there is nothing better 
in London. As there is so much merit, it is then 
somewhat remarkable that there should be one 
particular characteristic of the building that ap- 
proaches to defect. Some of the features at the 
top, as the balustrade, lucarne-windows, and 
roof-decoration, cannot be seen from any place 
in the street. Even as to the stories themselves, 
the ornament can best be appreciated by ascend- 
ing the stairs of the chambers on the opposite 
side of Clement’s-lane. Things unsuspected 
before, then come to light and life: such are 


must commend the Company for acting more 
judiciously, as well as considerately, than com. 
panies and individuals act generally. The 
next building to the premises of Messrs, 
Sarl, eastward, was a structure similar in 
character to that which there is at present 
westward, and of nearly the same frontage. In 
place of the building, east, however, there ig 
now a structure just completed, of extended 
frontage, and very different character. It is for 
the offices of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company. The details of this building may 
be quoted as exemplification of treatment that 
is common, and has been already alluded to, 
There are six stories above ground, besides 
one in the roof; and the windows of the prin. 
cipal stories consist of wide openings snr. 
mounted by cornices carried by trusses at the 
ends, the openings being divided by granite 
shafts. There is want of harmony between the 
long shafts and the other parts of the windows; 
and not least so where, in some of the win- 
dows, there is a central pediment. Why it is 
that the eye is satisfied by a certain relation 
betweer. the dimensions of an entablature and 
the number of diameters in height of its 
support, would take much time to consider; we 
need merely observe that the idea of adequate 
support has been thought to have something to 
do with it ; but we may be sure that whilst good 
effects are quite possible of production in styles 
that are formed of two or more systems mixed, 
the combination is not to be made without great 
skill. Inthe old Gothic, it was quite exceptional 
to use the slender shaft, as in the Lady Chapel of 
Salisbury Cathedral, wholly detached in position 
| from a pier. Tne shaft was usually supplementary 





vances into the territory of ugliness, resembles details of the lilliputian balusters under the | to the pier, to which it was often banded at one 
prircipal windows of the third-story. In the | or more points in the distance between base and 
ground-story, in the trusses, the combination of | capital; or it was one of a cluster of shafts. 


the operation in war; where every march in- 
volves a certain loss in the invading force, tend- 
ing, in due time, without the constant reinforce- 
ment, to ultimate extinction of the force, and 
sacrifice of steps gained. In Paris, the opposite 
state of things exists: every successful work is 


the lions’ heads with the anthemion decoration 
is very happy ; as also is that in the cantilevers 
of the principal doorway, just now mentioned, 
where the chimere are springing forwards. There 


| Many architects are using these slender shafts 
lof granite, of fifteen or twenty diameters in 
| height, for compositions which are generally 
classic in character, in a way that simply pro- 


something added to existing effect: the sum of are some good grotesques in the spandrels of the | duces discordance. In the ground-story portion 


art, productive of delight, is ever on the in- 
crease ; and each work contributes suggestions 
to what is designed subsequently. 

There are two or three circumstances in the 
production of the architecture of the City of 
London, that require to be mentioned here. 
First, the architecture is not Gothic. There is 
indeed one new building, in Lombard.street, 
that has a great deal of detail that must be 
called Gothic; but in the general arrangement 
of lines and parts, and as to several important 
features, the design belongs as much to a dif- 
ferent family of architecture. Second, the 
architecture of the City testifies to the advan- 
tage of employing architects. Buildings erected 
can hardly fail to be’ in the main, one of two 
things,—pleasing as objects, or the reverse. No 
one can say that the majority of the buildings 
of London and the snburbs are pleasing, though 
particular suburbs are improving greatly ; but a 
decided majority of the new works in the City 
are pleasing. The public are apt to censure 
architects for what our profession is not allowed 
to have any hand in: perhaps it is only fair to 
point once more to the results where a system 
different to the general one for ordinary houses, 
is pursued. Third, the architects are not usually 
selected by competition. 


Some portion of the effect of the new buildings | 


of the City is due to the goodness of the materials 
and the workmanship. We are not alluding 
merely to the use of stone, which is general, 
but to the doors and window-frames, of maho- 
gany, or wainscot, and to the decorative charac- 
ter which is rightly extended to those details, 
by special design. In many interiors of bank- 
ing-rooms, great decorative effect results from 
the manner in which the best materials are 
used,—even though our previous remark should 
hold good. 

Having spoken of certain not uncommon 
modes of using coloured materials, wherefrom the 
results were not those sought, we may com- 
mence our particulars of individual buildings, 
by mentioning one employment of a coloured 
material wherein the results are in every respect 
satisfactory. We refer to the use of the polished 
granite for external doorways. When we last 
described the buildings of Lombard-street at 
any length, the bank of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, 
Tritton, Twells, & Co., and the building for the 
offices of the Royal Insurance Company, were not 
completed. The former building now has, as one 
of its best features, a polished red granite door- 
case, with bold mouldings, large hollow, and 
deep reveal. On the lintel is a console in 


windows. There is a peculiar ornamentation of 
the alternate rustic-coins, which has excited the 
|admiration of writers in the newspapers, and 
not undeservedly. The face of the coin shows a 
pattern, varied in each case: it is flash with the 
tace, the field being cut away. We have omitted 
to mention the iron-work to the fan-lights of the 
doors, and the reclining figures; the latter are 
in marble. It cannot be too often repeated,— 
because there is a lesson to be learned from the 
fact,-that no drawing can represent any of 
these Lombard-street buildings as they are 
seen. We have before us a view of the Royal 
| Insurance Company’s building that appeared in 
the London News at the end of last year. To 
allow the whole height of the structure to appear 
without offence to perspective, Lombard-street 
is widened; and to allow the whole length of 
the Clement’s-lane front to come in, that street 
is shown about three times its real width. A 
good hint might be taken from the treatment of 
‘the columns in the principal office of this 
building. The shafts, in the lower part, are 
enricked with leaf-work; and the enriched 
capitals carry four brackets as apparent support 
to the ends of the beams of the ceiling. Mr. 
John Belcher is the author of this, after all that 
we hsve said, excellent work of architecture. 


‘and ornament worked in it, it had been used in 


|of the building last mentioned, red granite is 
jused with effect for the four piers which, with 
' two intermediate shafts, form that portion of the 
front,—the basement however being of grey 
| granite. Mr. Belcher is the architect of this 
| building; which, though clever in parts, is very 
| inferior to his other work. 
| Returning to Clement’s-lane, where much has 
| been done in two years, we find the most re- 
;markable example of the use of a coloured 
material. In this case, serpentine of different 
colours is used for nearly the whole facing of 
|a ground-story. The building alluded to, called 
| St. Clement’s House, has been erected by the 
| Gity Offices Company on this part of their land 
| before mentioned. The front is divided into 
ten bays: two of these are doors; and a third 
is the entrance to a thoroughfare to Grace- 
|church-street. The building was designed 
|and commenced for three stories, on a raised 
| basement ; but as regards the greater portion of 
|the length, the difficulties of “ancient lights” 
have proved insurmountable. The Company 
| were ready to pay almost any amount of com- 
| pensation to the owner of property on the op- 
| posite side of the street; but they were 
‘eventually obliged to slope the roof from the 
| window-sills which are placed for the third story 


Previous to the use of granite with mouldings| which it is hoped at some period to complete. 


|The serpentine of the ground-story is mere 


many cases, as our readers are aware, for the| facing: the actual weight of the superstructure 


lower story of a building, as by Mr. I’Anson; 


|and we need not say, largely, for the shafts of | window-heads, 


/columns. There seems to be now an increasing 
|use of serpentine. One example of the use, 
‘which may be conveniently referred to, is the 
lower portion of the lofty building in Cornhill, 
| where the offices of the Crédit Foncier and 
Mobilier of England Company, Limited, are. The 
building when described by us some years ago, 
in an article under a similar heading to the 
present, was occupied by Messrs. Sarl, silver- 
smiths. It had a lofty shop-front, of which the 
principal features were two tall ante pilasters 
| with red granite shafts. Two intermediate 
| pilasters are now added ; and the three inter- 
pilasters are filled in with two steries of openings, 
with dressings to the windows and doorway, the 
whole of this filling being of serpentine of 
different colours. This work we have had 
occasion to mention before. At the entrance is 
& good specimen of coloured marble pavement. 
Mr. Barnett was the architect of the alterations, 
as also of the building as it was. It often hap- 
pens that the architect of a building sees his 
work altered by a different hand; and we 





is borne by iron bressumers at the back of the 
The decorative arrangement 
consists of a range of stilted segmental arches, 
excepting where the two doorways are, carried 
by piers with moulded capitals and bases, and 
surmounted by a cornice of stone. The arches 
have boldly-carved console-heads in stone. The 
piers and their capitals are of dark-coloured 
serpentine: the bases, continuous with a sill 
of the windows, are of stone. The window- 
heads, with simple archivolt-mouldings, and 
the spandrel-spaces, are of light green ser- 
pentine; and over each pier is a moulded 
patera, in the dark-coloured serpentine. The 
basement is of stone, with serpentine-filling to 
panels which there are above the window- 
heads,—a circle, of light green, and spandrels 
the dark colour. The two doors have jambs of 
serpentine; these latter have carved stone 
capitals, carrying an entablature, with a pul- 
vinated frieze in stone carved with leaf-enrich- 
ment; and the door is surmounted by a curved 
pediment, in stone. The windows of the second 
story have architraves in stone, with well- 
carved ornament, consoles with heads, and 
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cornices, the general facing of the walls being | is so considerable as to give a dirty and unplea- 


here brick. The sills of the windows of the 
third story are ornamented with a guilloche. 
The carving throughout is very effective. There 
is a slight defect in one matter of detail: the 
crowning fillet of one of the lower string-courses 
projects somewhat in face of the door-pier, or 
architrave, instead of stopping against it. The 
interior of the building is planned according 
with what has become a common arrangement 
where there are offices. The offices, on each 
side, are separated from the passage only by 
glazed screens, lighting the passage. As usual 
there is no internal decoration calling for notice ; 
but everything is well executed. Messrs. Francis 
were the architects, 

We may mention that on the opposite side of 
the street there is a good brick building, of 
narrow frontage, with stone lower story; we 
mean No. 13. The decorative effect, in the upper 
stories, is produced merely by a brick cornice of 
the plainest description, a panel for the date, 
and key stones of simple character; and in the 
ground story by the arrangement of a stilted 
segmental arch, slightly moulded, to a low, wide, 
window-opening,* which has short quarter- 
columns in the nooks of the jaznbs; and by the 
pilasters to the doorway, which have simple 
carved capitals, and the cantilever-cornice. 

Next to the building of the City Offices Com- 
pany is one erected for the English Joint Stock 
Bank, Limited ; a company which is in liquida- 
tion. It is much plainer than the structure 
that it adjoins, but is a good building, with bold 
features and original character. There are five 
bays in the front, and three stories and the 


sant aspect to the incoming sea at times. En- 
gineering skill could probably lessen this objec- 
tion. At the back of the new houses some 
excellent swimming-baths have been erected and 
opened. The main building, eclectic Gothic in 
style, is divided into three parts, and is covered 
throughout with a cheap and effective open roof ; 
one portion, the larger, being appropriated to 
gentlemen, another to ladies, and the third as a 
concert and assembly room, the decorations of 
which are very creditable to those concerned. 
The grounds around are considerable, with a 
fountain curiously ugly; as may be imagined 
when we say it consists of a thick compo’d slab, 
or rather solid basin, supported on rock-work, 
and carrying a pile of rock-work. This compo’d 
mass, pushed in between two little heaps of 
rock-work, has the oddest effect ; and memory 
murmurs,— 
* It is not that the thing is rich or rare ; 
One wonders how the devil it got there.” 

Preparations are made for the formation of 
@ similar ugliness to match: we shall have done 
a service to the owners of the establishment if 
we lead them to reflect on what they are doing. 
One such eyesore (in the midst, too, of much that 
is praiseworthy) is more than enough. The one 
that is up is very funny, but too much of a 
funny thing is no fan at all. 
At the other end of the town land has been 
recently sold for building purposes, and will 
probably soon be covered. 





was easily and cheaply restored. The structure 
of the pier is such, that if an entire set of 
columns should suddenly be struck out from 
beneath, that portion of the platform would not 
come down, as the girders would carry the floor. 
In the case named of the fishing-boat, it was an 
outside column that was broken, but the outside 
girder over it was not in any way injured. 

As a commercial speculation, the pier pays its 
shareholders 6 per cent.; the admission being 
one penny. The pier was designed and con- 
structed by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., civil 
engineer; and the contractor was Mr. Cliff, of 
Bradford. The girders were made at Bradford, 
and were sent up by rail. 

The same engineer, whose handmark is now to 
be found in many of our towns, designed the 
waterworks. The] tower, 40 ft. square and 
100 ft. in height, shows itself from all sides. 
The tank is of cast-iron, 45 ft. square, and 13 ft. 
deep, having a central well-staircase. The well 
is in all 366 ft. deep, sunk and bored into chalk. 
Water is poured into the tank by a high-pres- 
sure steam-engine and three throw-pumps, and 
about 150,000 gallons per day are lifted and 
used. Cast-iron mains carry the water over the 
town, and wrought-iron service-pipes distribute 
it in the houses. Upwards of 1,200 houses, we 
learn, are supplied. 

The town-streets and all the houses, we must 
add, are sewered and drained. The sewage is 
pumped, and is used over land about one mile 
to the east, for irrigation. Italian rye-grass is 








The Pier is a great addition and advantage. 





basement in the height. There are three win- 
dows between the end-doorways, as the features | 
of the ground-story. The group of windows | 
has for the two middle piers, columns with | 
polished red granite shafts and Corinthianesque | 
capitals, and has stilted segmental arches,— | 
the two jambs being formed by the mouldings | 
of the head, continued down without imposts. | 
The doorways are splayed at the jambs and | 
head, two large hollows being grooved out of | 
the splay. On the wall above the doorway is a/ 
red-granite panel of octagonal form, bordered | 
by stone mouldings, and carried by the console | 
of the door-head. Separating the ground-story | 
from the second story, is a bold cornice-string 
broken by four blocks, or quasi-corbels, corre- | 
sponding with the angles of the slightly-project- | 
ing ends of the front. The five windows in the 
second story are all arch-headed: those in the 
centre have bold mouldings, and a console to’! 
the head of each; and the two at the ends have 
rusticated jambs and head, in the brickwork, 
but with alternate divisions of stone, of the) 
rustics, bossed. The third story has segmental. | 
headed windows with mouldings, and sills pro- 
jecting on small trusses. The building is ter- 
minated by a plain stone cornice finished by 
trusses at the ends; and this is carried across 
the break in the front by a course of bricks set | 
angle-wise. The architect of the building is 
Mr. Edward Ellis. 

Next to this structure is one (Nos. 30 & 31) 
in the street) devoted to the offices of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association. It is a} 
very plain building, especially when compared | 
with the structures near it; but there is some- | 
thing noteworthy and suggestive in its treat- 
ment: though its stone coins are weak in effect. 
The main portion of the front is brick; the 
ground story is of stone, and has a cornice-string, 
with plain block-consoles; whilst there is a 
basement or podium of grey granite. 

We shall continue our review without delay. 








WORTHING AND ABOUT. 


Very considerable improvements have been 
made in Worthing of late years, materially in- 
creasing its attractions as a watering-place and 
its healthfulness and advantages as a residence. 
The West Worthing Company have built a num- 
ber of large houses at that end of the town, 
offering first-rate accommodation, and some of 
them are furnished and fitted up in much better 
taste than is ordinarily exhibited in lodging- 
houses. In planning residences for the sea- 
side or country, however, it is advisable to 
keep all the rooms as light and airy as 
possible: a third room on a floor is very 
desireble; but it should not be brought out so 
as to block up and darken the back dining- 
room (or library) and the back drawing-room. 
The quantity of seaweed at this end of the town 





grown, cut, and sold green, for horse- and cow- 


It is about 1,000 ft. in length, and 15 ft. in| feeding, in the neighbourhood. We are told that 


width, and particularly light. The supporting | some 50 tons per acre per annum of grass are 
columns are of cast iron, only 7 in. in diameter, cut from the land so irrigated, and are sold at 


and } in. thick. There are three in breadth, | from 10s. to ll. per acre, according to the 
one central, placed vertical. Those at the out- | Season. 


side rake inward 1 in. to each foot vertical. | 
These pillars are 40 ft. apart, so that the gir- | 
ders are in 40 ft. lengths. ll the angle-irons | 
were specially rolled for the work in 40 ft. | 
lengths, and at the time were the longest ever 
made so light. The central girder is beneath | 
the platform. The side girders form a balus- | 
trade, and support the platform from the lower | 
flange. We will go a little into detail. The) 
girders are formed of 4-inch angle-irons ¢ in. | 
thick, riveted top and bottom, so as to forma T. | 
The tops of the outside girders are finished | 
with a plate, rolled, to give additional strength | 
and form the balustrade. The floor of the pier | 
is formed by cross-joists placed 5 ft. apart. An| 
angle-iron is riveted to the girders, and a 4-in. | 
square scantling is secured to the angle-iron. | 
3-in. deals are bolted and nailed down to these | 
joists, but are placed j inch apart. There are | 
side-bays ; one length of girders being projected | 
7 ft., half the width of the pier. There are two of | 
such side-bays in the entire length. There is an | 
end platform of about 2,500 square feet, with | 
two flights of steps from the top of the pier to} 
the sands below, having seats, small shelter- | 
houses and shops on the platform ; the occupant | 
of which, by the way, would do more business if | 
he did not bother every one who only peeps at 
the window. The pier is lighted with gas, and | 
tempts to a walk at night. Brighton showing 
two or three miles of sparkle, the light at Beachy 
Head, and an expanse of sea made evident by a 
glorious moon, were our own reward on such an 
occasion. 

The subsoil, we must add, is chalk marl. The 
columns pass some 6 ft. or 7 ft. into it, and the 
columns are cross-braced with wrought-iron inch 
round rods. The entire cost of the pier,—that 
is, the entire capital of the company,—was 5,0001., 
or about 51. per foot run of the finished pier. 
The strength is up to one ton at rest on each 
square yard of floor surface. Certainly a cheap 
work. 

Storms on this coast are very violent. The 
shoal shore causes the waves to break with 
terrific force; but the lightness of this pier con- 
stitutes its safety. The breakers roar and foam 
on the shore beneath it, without any visible | 
shock or effect on the structure. At times the| 
waves break over the surface, and one or two| 
planks have been loosened. This is probably the 
worst that can happen, as the construction of 
the pier makes it as strong from beneath as from 
above,—that is, the girders will carry as much 
weight upwards as downwards, so far as bolts 
and nails will hold; and as the floor must give 
way first, the most fearfal storm can only loosen 
a few more planks. Iron is unquestionably 
the best material for a pier on such a coast, 
both on account of economy and strength. A 
fishing-boat broke loose and drifted against 
the pier, last winter, breaking one column. This 








A great charm of Worthing is that the 
moment you turn from the sea you are in the 
country, with flowers of all kinds abundant and 
trees of marvellous growth. The walks and 
drives round Worthing are charming and varied. 
The student of old churches, the rubber of 
brasses, the tracer of earthworks, and the lover 
of nature will each find matter to his taste. 
Broadwater Church, within a mile of the town, 
a Norman transition building, with large central 
tower and lofty transepts, was restored not long 
ago, and apparently without interfering with the 
original aspect of the structure. Here there are 
two capital brasses for rabbing,—one of the best 
floriated crosses in the country, and a splendid 
example of a coped ecclesiastic, Dr. John Mapil- 
ton, who died in 1432, or, as expressed in a round- 
about way in the inscription— 


Anno fflillens : € quat’ bis X Duodecim. 


He was chancellor to the queen of Henry IV. 
The canopy is beautiful. On the Orphrey of the 
cope are circles and lozenges alternately ; each 
of the former contains the letter M: the maple 
leaf also appears in allusion to the name. The 
cross has an inscription at the foot commemo- 
rating John Corby, a rector of the church, who 
died 1415, but which does not belong to it. 
Dallaway says the cross was found under the 
pavement of the church in 1826, and was pro- 
bably intended for Richard Tooner, who was 
rector from 1432 to 1445. Anyhow, it is an 
elegant specimen. Each arm of the cross has 
some capital lettering, such as— 


Sanguis rpi—Salba me. 


The chancel arch is semicircular, much de- 
pressed; the corresponding arch opening into 
the nave is pointed, but has the Norman orna- 
mentation, and was probably also semicircular 
originally. 

On the road hither from Worthing are seen 
the Broadwater and Worthing Cemetery build- 
ings, Gothic in style, and noticeable from the 
mosaic-like aspect of the walling formed of vari- 
coloured stone (Plymouth rock ?), set random- 
wise. A new residence close by, with tower, 
shows considerable expenditure, but is not very 
pleasing. It stares. Not far off there is an 
elaborate wooden garden-gate, more showy, 
perhaps, than strong ; and in the hedge opposite, 
when we last passed, sat a bright, sparkling 
girl, engaged in sketching jit. A smaller sister 
subduing her mischief, looked on, while an 
attendant with a parasol carefully shaded the 
little artist’s head from the rays of a hot sun, 
and a very good sketch between them were they 
making. This is the right sort of practice, 
young ladies, depend on it: and young gentle- 
men, too. Instead of niggling over a copy from 
@ copy, on a piece of paper 4 in. long, set your- 
selves down before the stem of a beech, with an 
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ivy-covered bank for background, the window of 


the church, or the little donkey-cart, and accu- 
rately reproduce what you see in good size; 80 
that hereafter, when you want to generalise and 
give much in little, knowing exactly the forms, 
you may indicate them with certainty, though 
you make but a few touches. 

Tarring Church has some associations. The 
charch at Goring, at first sight, deceives into the 
belief that it is an old one: the stone is lichen- 
covered and decayed; but a second glance, 
showing the corbels all alike, and amorphous 
window-cills, proves it modern. Within the 
building some Norman-looking columns, said to 
be copied from the old church, separate nave 
and aisles. Some of the windows have very 
good tracery. Goring Wood is absolutely charm- 
ing. These Saxon Ings, to which we alluded 
when speaking of Hastings, last week, are 
numerous in Sussex: add to those we have 
just named,—Tarring, and Goring,—Climping, 
Worthing, Angmering, Lancing (see the new 
College), Sompting, Poling, Patching, Steyning, 
and others, all of which places, besides the two 
Shorehams often mentioned in our pages, may 
be easily visited from Worthing. 

We mentioned the rebus on the Mapilton 
brass at Broadwater: such are not uncommon. 
We get another on the interesting brass com- 
memorating “John Shellie” and his wife, 1526, 
at Clapham Church, in this neighbourhood. 
Sheliey bears upon a tabard’ his armorial 
insignia, including whelk-shells—an instance of 
the arms called “canting.” The shells are so 
awkwardly imitated in parts, that they look 
more like purses of the period, and foreshadow 
the Christian-name (Percy) which attaches to 
the family. This brass includes a curious group, 
indicating the Trinity. Clapham church, like 
various others round about, is Transition Nor- 
man. The capitals of the columns on the south 
side have a row of single leaves in the lower 
member, more French than English. 

The “‘ Miller’s Tomb,” erected about 1766 by 
one Olliver, thirty years before his death, is a 
place of resort, and is itself as ugly an erection 
as one would wish not to see. The ramble to it, 
however, is just now, literally, over a “ flower- 
spangled mead,” and the view from the top of 
the hill on which it stands, is superb. Such a 
panorama! wood, meadow, hill, valley, and the 
sea for distance. Behind this hill stretches, still 
upwards, the grasey and billowy down; and 
on the summit, Highdown-hill, is a British 
encampment, well made out. A still more 
perfect work of this kind is to be found on 
Cissbury, a little farther on, a name probably 
compounded of Cissa, one of the sons of Ella, 
the founder of the kingdom of Sussex, and 
who is said to have given name to Chichester, 
and bechr, Saxon for hill. The fosse and valium 
may be seen all round the camp, and within 
this enclosure are a number of pits, which are 
viewed by some as showing the position of 
British residences. If the visitor go on to 
Chanctonbury,—Chancton Beohr, shall we say ? 
—he finds a third of these camps, and, more- 
over, gets some magnificent views and effects, 
searcely to be rivalled. In the valleys below, we 
heard, goitre, as in Switzerland, troubles the 
inhabitants. Is it produced by want of light or 
bad water? That word Beohr that we have 
just now used, may be heard even now on 
Chanctonbury. If you get hold of the hale- 
looking old man, seventy-six or more, who looks 
after the place for its reverend owner, Mr. 
Goring, and ask him which way he comes up to 
the top, he will probably say,—‘ Oh, I come up 
our Borstal,”—the local term for a steep way 
leading up the face of the downs from the 
Weald, and the derivation of which is found 
aceording to some writers in the “ Sussex 
Arehwmological Collections,” * in beohr,a hill, and 
stigele, a steep ascent. Steyning Borstal, and 
Amberley Borstal, are well known. But we 
may not longer gossip. Worthing has a neigh- 
bourhood full of interest, and is a very pleasant 
place. 








Saxe or Buens’s native Corrace, at ALLoway, 
NEAR Ayk.—-This celebrated cottage, which has 
long been desecrated to the uses of a wayside 
drinking-house, is now in the market, at an 
upset price of 3,0001, including five of its 
original seven acres of land. It is to be h 
means will be adopted in Scotland, as in the 
Shakespeare case in England, to secure the pro- 
perty as’a national record of the poet. 


* Vol. ii., p. 292; and Vol. viii.; p. 187, 








ON THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY.* 


It ix now some fifteen or sixteen years since 
the library committee of the Society of Anti- 
quaries paid me the compliment of requesting 
me to write a notice of the Bayeux Tapestry, to 
accompany the engravings of it, from the accn- 
rate drawings of Mr. Alfred Stothard, published 
as early as 1819, in the “ Vetusta Monumenta.” 
In rep!y I begged it might be distinctly under- 
stood that, with every wish to assist the Council 
or oblige the society by any means in my humble 
power, I could not undertake the serious task of 
writing such a critical history of this important 
| relic as I felt ought to be issued by the Society 


| of Antiquaries of London. ‘The time requisite 





| for the researches was not at my disposal; and 
| to make a mere résumé of all the controversy that 
| has appeared, or a digest of all the conflicting 
| speculations that have been published on the 
subject, would have occupied more than I could 
| conveniently spare, and tended, perhaps, to be- 
| wilder rather than inform the reader. 
| That excellent antiquary Monsieur Frederick 
| Pluquet was so strongly of this opinion, that he 
| prefaces his valuable evidences concerning the 
| tapestry in his “ Essai Historique sur la Ville de 
Bayeux” with these words :—“ So many descrip- 
| tions of this monument have been published, so 
{much has ita origin been discussed, that I 


| shall take great care not to involve myself too 
| deeply in these interminable arguments. I shall 
, follow in this chapter the plan which regulates 
all the rest of this work,—that of not repeating 
| what others have said, and of publishing only 
| what others have been ignorant of, or forgotten, 
|or negleeted.” Such is the plan I propose to 
| follow in my notice of the tapestry, as far as it 
| is possible, considering that I have on this occa- 
| sion to address a general audience, of whom the | 
| fair sex, as we are always delighted to find, form | 
|a fair proportion, and that to many of my) 
|auditors the subject may be entirely new or! 
known but by name. To the latter, therefore, it 

may be necessary to state, that the curious relic | 
popularly called the Bayeux tapestry is a roll of | 
linen (formerly preserved in the Cathedral of | 
| Bayeux, in Normandy, and now in the town 
library of that city), measuring 19 in. in breadth | 
}and about 211 ft. in length, on which is worked | 
| in coloured wools the representations of a series 

|of events immediately preceding the death of 
| Edward the Confessor, and terminating with the 

j accession of Harold, the invasion of England, | 
'and the decisive battle of Senlac or Hastings ; 


| possessing, therefore, a strong local interest for | 
the inhabitants of this county, which I trust | 
will atone for the unavoidable dryness of an | 
antiquarian dissertation. 

For the reason above stated, I shall also re- | 
capitulate the evidence collected by M. Pluquet | 
in the ndmirable essay to which I have recently | 
alluded, respecting the origin of the tapestry,— | 
one of the principal bones of contention amongst | 


antiquaries, and the cause of a quantity of ink- | 
shed which it is perfectly alarming to contemplate. | 

After briefly stating his confidence in the | 
antiquity of the tapestry, as contemporary with | 
many of the personages represented in it, | 
though neither the work of the first or the 
second Matilda,t but executed by order of Odo, 
Bishopof Bayeux, uterine brother of the Conqueror 
(who alone had the power to deposit and display 
the representation of a subject from profane 
history in a sacred edifice), M. Pluquet proceeds 
to answer the principal objections that have 
been urged against such an opinion, in the 
following brief but conclusive manner :— 

Objection 1. The silence of historians, parti- 
cularly of Wace (author of a metrical history of 
the dukes of Normandy and the conquest of 
England). 

Answer. It was not the custom amongst the 
historians of the Middle Ages to quote monu- 
mental evidence of any description. “Comme 
dit Vhistoire,’ ‘Comme on lit,” “Comme on 
tronve écrit,” “Comme dit cil (celui) de 
Jumiéges.” Such are the only authorities of our 
ancient chroniclers. 

Objection 2. Subjects appear in the border of 
the tapestry taken from the Fables of Ausop or 
Pheedrus, and those works were not known at 
that period.t 








e 7 Mr. J. B, Planeché, Somerset Herald. 

t Mr. Hume attributed it to the third, the bos a 
Matilda, caughter of Henry I.; and the Abbé de la Rue, 
being perf: ctly ignorant of costume, supports this opinion, 
and most wuthoritatively states the t to have been 
unfinished in 1167, the dete of the Empress Matilda's 
death !—A>ch., vol. xvii., p. 105, 








t Abbé ela Rue, 


Answer, This is an error. They were wel) 
known long previously. Freculphus, Bishop of 
Lisieux, who lived in the eleventh century, 
that Edward the Confessor caused the Fables of 
sop to be translated. Ingu)phus informs us 
that Alfred had translated them from the Greek 
into Saxon in the ninth century. 

Objection 3, The word Franci is found on ‘the 
tapestry, and the Normans never called them- 
selves Frenchmen (Francais). 

Answer. Wace, who was a Norman, calls the 
Normans “ Frangais” in many passages of hig 
works, and particularly when speaking of the 
battle of Hastings. 

Objection 4. Bayeux was burned by Henry I. 
in 1106, and that conflagration must inevitably 
have destroyed the tapestry. 

Answer. Wace says positively that thetreasures 
were carried out of the cathedral before it was 


burned. 
“Tote fu ! Eglise destruite, 
E les rich Sores condust 


Koman du Roa, 


Objection 5. The inventory of the treasures 
(“ effets précieuer"”) of William the Conqueror, 
taken in 1087, makes no mention of the tapestry. 

Anewer. The tapestry did not belong to 
William, and had no right to be entered in an 
inventory of his property. 

What canbe clearer or more satisfactory than 
these refutations of unfounded assertions? And 
|how grateful should we feel to M. Plaquet 
for wading through that mass of misapplied 
erudition and illogical deduction, and so quietly 
_and concisely disposing of it. I should almost 
| apologize for adding one word to his commen- 
| tary; but the line “ £ les richesses fors condwite,” 
| has been quoted by the Abbé de la Rue, and in- 
| terpreted by him in the sense of plunder. Even 
in that sense it does not necessarily imply de- 
struction. The very absence of intrinsic value 
would go far to insure ite safety. The Abbé 
aske who would care to rescue a piece of needle- 
work? I ask, where would be the temptation to 
destroy it? Again, much stress has been laid 
on the silence of Wace, who, as a prebend of 
Bayeux, it is contended, must have seen the 
tapestry, had it existed in the cathedral in his 
time; but independently of the satisfactory 
reason given by M. Pluquet, there is no must 
in the case. ace, who died in 1184, was born 
in Jersey, and educated at Caen, where he wrote 
his “‘ Roman dw Rou,” in 1160. He never could 
have seen the old cathedral out of which the 
treasures were taken in 1106, and who can say 
when the tapestry, if a portion of them, found its 
way back to the new edifice, rebuilt, or rather 
restored, for it was not entirely destroyed, by 
Philip de Harcourt in 1159. Nor can the silence 
or ignorance of Wace on this subject, who had 
finished his poem in 1160, be much wondered at, 
when we find M. Ducarel, in 1767, telling us 
that the clergy of the cathedral, to whom he 
applied for permission to inspect this remark- 
able relic, knew nothing about it! It was only 
by explaining to them that the tapestry he 
desired to see was annually exhibited to the 
public on certain days, that they compre- 
hended his request; and even then seemed 








‘ 


?/not to be aware that it had any refer- 


ence to William the Conqueror, whom they 
simply designated Duke William. Wace ex- 
pressly tells us that he wrote the account of the 
Conqnest from the information of his own father, 
and had he even had an opportunity of seeing 
the tapestry, which does not appear probable, 
would no more have thought of quoting it as an 
authority than a writer of the present day, 
describing the battle of Waterloo from the in- 
formation of eye-witnesses, would think of sup- 
porting such evidence by Jones’s celebrated pic- 
ture, or Burford’s capital panorama, supposing 
the latter were still in existence. Besides, his 
poem was finished five years before King 
Henry I1., his patron, sent him to Bayeux ; for 
as the records of the cathedraltell us he enjoyed 
his prebend nineteen years, it follows that if he 
died in-1184, he could not have been appointed 
before 1165. 

I will now state the few facts of which we are 
at present in jon relative to the history 
of the tapestry itself. The earliest mention yet 
found of it oceurs in an inventory of the 
jewels, ornaments; books, &¢., belonging to 
the chureh of Notre Dame de Bayeux, and at 
that time found in it, taken by Guillaume de 
Castillon, Archdeacon of the Vez, and Nichole 
Michiel, fabriquier, canons of that church, in the 
month of September, 1476. In the third chapter 
of this valuable document, two magnificent 
mantles are described as* having been those, 
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according to tradition (“comme l’on dit”), worn by 
Duke William and his duchess at their marriage, 
& circumstance important to our present subject, 
as supporting the assertion of Wace, that the 
valuable property belonging to the cathedral in 
the eleventh century was not destroyed with the 
building in 1106; and in the fifth ehapter, con- 
taining an account of the cloths, ies, 
curtains, &c., for the decoration of the church 
on solemn occasions, we find, ‘Item, wne tente 
tres longue et estrait de telle (toile) & broderie de 
ymages et escripteaula, faisant representation du 
conquest d’ Angleterre laquelle est tendue environ 
le nef de UV Eglise le jour et par les octaves des 
reliques.” It is remarkable, in-corroboration of 
M. Piuquet’s opinion, that the tapestry was not 
the property of William, and had never belonged 
to him; that whilst the. two mantles are tradi- 
tionally assigned to him and his duchess, the 
tapestry is associated with neither of their 
names as donors or previons proprietors. Its 
popular appellation “ la tuilette du Duc Guillaume,” 
with the additional tradition that it was the work 
of his wife Matilda, does not appear to have been 
known to the canons of Bayeux in 1476 any more 
than to their successors in 1767; but the name 


it would natarally receive from its subject, as it | 


was also called “la toile de St. Jean,” from its 
exhibition on the festival of that saint. 
report mentioned by Montfaucon that it was the 
work of Queen Matilda and her handmaids, 
originated probably in the suggestion of some 
antiquary of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury, repeated till it assumed the consistency of 
afact. Should it eventually prove to be one, 
it would not at all invalidate the idea of M. 
Piuquet that it was placed in the church by 
Bishop Odo, for whom, and by whose desire, it 
might have been executed by his royal sister-in- 
law. M. Jubinal has, indeed, been hardy 
enough to suggest the name of the principal 
sempstress employed upon it (“Moyen Age et 
Renaissance— Tapisserie’’). 

That the treasures were not destroyed or 
stolen at the time of the fire we have abundant 
proofs ; for, independently of the existence in 
1476 of the two mantles traditionally assigned 
to William and his duchess, Mr. Ducarel in 1767 
speaks of a curious ivory casket, with a silver- 
gilt lock, of oriental workmanship, part of 
the spoils taken from the Saracens by Charles 
Martel at the battle of Tours; the chasuble 
of St. Regnobert, presented to the cathedral 
by Ermentrude, wife of Charles the Bald, and 
two unicorns of massive silver, one 15 ft, and 
the other 9 ft. long, the gifts of William the 
Conqueror and his brother Odo, and which the 
Dean and Chapter of Bayeux offered to Francis I. 
in 1531. The king nobly declined accepting 
them, saying that as they had been preserved 
there since the time of King William, they ought 
to remain under the same guardianship. During 
the troubles of 1562, these valuable figures were 
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following others ing. dogs and bi 
the water to a toe sg ge ns 
_ Two vessels are next, seen, crowded with war- 
riors and. mariners; and the inseription informs 
us that Harold crossed the sea and came fall 
yeail into the territory of Count Wido. Harold’s 
vessels were driven by contrary winds into the 
mouth of the Somme, and he was therefore 
compelled to land on the territory of Wido, or 
Guy, Count de Ponthieu. 

Inscription 5 is simply “ Harold ;” and he is 
next represented landing from a boat at anchor, 
and immediately afterwards arrested by the 
count. 

“It was the custom,” observes M. Thierry, 
in his “ Histoire de la Conquéte,” “ of this mari- 
time country, as of many others in the Middle 
Ages, that all strangers thrown upon the coast 
by a tempest, in lieu of being humanely assisted, 
should be imprisoned and held for ransom.” — 
(Book 3.) He. is then conducted as a prisoner 
to Belrem (Beauraine le Chiteau, two leagues 
from Montreuil), where he is subsequently de- 
picted parleying with Wido. 

M. Lancelot suggests this conference is 
respecting Harold’s ransom. I am sure it is 
not worth while to dispute so probable a con- 
jecture; but what is the value of it? Thecount 
and his prisoner are apparently in conversa- 
|tion. That is all we can really gather from the 
_ tapestry. 
| This is followed by the inscription ; under- 
|neath which, and over the head of a bearded 
| dwarf .who is holding the horses of the 
;envoys, is worked “Turold.” This is evi- 
dently a proper name, and has been by common 
/consent appropriated to the dwarf. The 
authors of “Les Recherches sur le Domesday” 
| observe that “ the name of Turold was so com- 
mon in the two countries of France and England 
at this period (Temp. W.C.) that it is difficult at 
present to identify the family of this tenant. 
| Aluredus (nepos Turoldi), grandson or nephew 
of Turold, held.in Lincolnshire at the time of the 
Survey the same lands he held during the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. A Turold was sheriff 
of Lincolnshire after the Conquest, and founder 
of Spalding Abbey. His niece and heiress was 
Countess of Chester, and married Ivo Taillebois, 
the Conqueror’s nephew. A Gilbert Fitz-Turold, 
apparently a feudatory of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
held Watelage at the time of the Survey, which 
, had been previously held by Earl Harold. An 
Albert and a Richard Fitz-Turold are also men- 
|tioned in Domesday. William the Conqueror’s 
governor or tutor was named Turold,—“ Turvldus 
_ teneri Ducis pedagogus ;” but he was killed shortly 
| after William became Duke of Normandy. Miss 
Agnes Strickland’s assertion that Turold was 
‘an artist, who designed the tapestry, is unsup- 
ported by any evidence. The figure holding 
the horses is certainly a singular-looking per- 
'sopege, and may have been a celebrated cha- 
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his hand on.the head of the envoy, indicates a 
familiarity only to be accounted for by the 
peculiar character of the individual subjected to 
it. William was no doubt angry at the delay of 
Guy to deliver up his captive, and at the little 
effect of his threats, until accompanied by 
bribes ; and the count might have selected an 
ambassador who was likely to divert the duke 
and allay his irritation. No hint of this, how- 
ever, has been yet discovered, and we only find 
“ Widocondueting Harold to William, duke of the 
Normans ;” the tapestry thus corroboreting the 
account of Guillaume de Poietiers, William of 
Malmsbury, and Matthew Paris, who state that 
the Count of Poictiers delivered Harold in person 
to William, and did not merely send him under 
a guard, as is asserted by Eadmer, Roger of 
Hoveden, and others. 

Harold is next seen accompanying the Duke 
of Normandy to his palace, again in accordance 
with Guillaume de Poictiers, who states that 
William conducted Harold to Rouen, the chief 
city of his deminions—“ In urbem sui principatus 
caput Rothamagum introducit.” This subject is 
immediately followed by the palace, in which 
William is seen seated in state, and Harold 
speaking to him with considerable action. There 
is no inscription over this group, and the subject 
of the conversation must, as in the former in- 
stances, be left to the imagination. 

We now come to inscription 14.—“ Ubi wnus 
clericus et Aelfyyva”—‘ Where a priest and Aelf- 
gyva.” This is one of the mysteries of the tapestry 
which has yet tobe explained. Mr. Gurney says, “a 
woman, certainly Adeliza,’ William’s daughter, 
| promised to Harold,—a devotee whose knees are 
| said to have become horny from incessant genu- 
|flexion in prayer, and who died afterwards 
|affianced against her will to Alfonzo of Spain. 

Why “certainly” Adeliza I do not perceive. 
{M. H. F. Delaunay asserts as positively that 
itis Adela, another danghter of the Conqueror, 
who was promised to Harold, and afterwards 
| married Stephen, Earl of Blois. Indeed no two 
| historians seem agreed as to the particular 
, daughter so promised; and none of William’s 
| daughters could at that period have sttained the 
| age of the woman represented as Aelfgyva. Be- 
| sides, a scandal is implied, in my opinion, by 
| this representation, which would have been a 
| justification of Harold’s refasal, and therefore not 
| likely to have been introduced in this tapestry. 
| Mr. Amyst has discussed this subject fully in his 
| paper (Archeologia, vol. xix. pp. 199-202), but does 
| notappear tohavesuspected the imputation on the 
|fame of the lady, which appears: to me to be 
| conveyed, not only by the unfinished inseription, 
“Where a priest and Elfgyra——,” but also by 
| the character of the figures in the border of this 
compartment ; the only other instance of gross- 
ness occurring in the same border, under what 
may be considered the commencement of this 
part of the story—the Deliverance of Harold 





| 


confided to the care of the Duke de Bouillon, | racter of that day,—the Count of Pontheiu’s to William. I have no wish to encumber this 


governor of Normandy, who never returned 


them, and they have since disappeared entirely. | 


Having now told you all that is really known 
about the tapestry, I will proceed to describe the 
various subjects represented on it in the order 


they occur, appending the few remarks I a 


presume to make upon them as they arise. First, 


then, we perceive Edward the Confessor seated on | 


his throne,conversing with two persons, supposed 
to be Harold and an attendant receiving Ed- 
ward’s instructions to go to Normandy, or, ac- 
cording to other writers, requesting to make the 
voyage contrary to the advice of Kdward. 

A great deal of useless discussion will be found 
on this point in the earlier writers on the subject. 
There is nothing indicated in the tapestry beyond 
the fact of an interview. Whether Edward be 
issuing an order or granting a request must be 
left entirely to the imagination. We. next see 
Harold with his attendants riding te Bosham. 

Harold, with a hawk on his wrist, the mark of* 
high nobility, is here depicted with moustaches. 
In the former group the figure supposed to 
represent him has none; but they are worn by 
the person beside him. Bosham, | need scarcely 
inform the present company, is now a@ small 
village on the coast of this county, but in the 
eleventh century was a well-frequented port, 
where Harold took shipping. It .was royal 
property in the time of the Confessor. 

This subject is followed by a church, no doubt 
that of Bosham. Two persons are seen entering 
the church, or it may be praying at the entrance. 
Adjoining the church is a building, in the upper 
story of which five men are seen drinking; @ 
sixth stands at the stair head; and a seventh is 
descending the stairs with an oar in his hand, 


| dwarf, perhaps; for we know it was the custom 
| of men of high rank to have such in their house- 
hold. ‘Be this, however, as it may, the introduc- 
tion of the name without further explanation is 
one of the best proofs of the contemporaneous 
execution of the tapestry. 

This is succeeded by a second embassy, the 
first having failed. Count Guy, we are told, was 
deaf to both the threats and the blandishments 
of the duke, and yielded only to a large sum of 
money, and a fine domain on the river Eaune.* 


* Tant promis au comte et offri 
Tant manacha et blandi 
Que Guy, Heralt au due rendi.” 
Roman de Rou, 


We are then shown the envoy of Count Guy in 
the presence of Duke William. The figure of the 
envoy is very diminutive and apparently de- 
formed; and it was therefore suggested by 
Montfaucon that it represented the same dwarf 
Turold whom we have just seen holding the 
horses of William’s ambassadors. M. L’Echaude 
d@’ Anisy, after a careful inspection of the tapestry 
itself, inclined to the same opinion, in opposition 
to Ducarel. But the name of Turold is not 
repeated, and it is useless to recapitulate argu- 
ments which are unsupported by facts, and 
amount simply to a conflict of speculations. 
If we could draw.any inference from the attitude 
of personages so rudely represented, we might 
certainly presume that the envoy was approach- 
ing the duke with great reverence and some 
alarm, and that the actions of one of the men-at- 
arms in attendance, who appears to be placing 





* “Chronique de Normandie.” Thierry’s “ Histoire 


de la Conquéte.” 





paper with theories of my own without some- 
thing like facts to support them; I shall there- 
fore limit my remarks on this obscure subject to 
facts. 1. Nothing has yet been detected in the 
contemporary chroniclers which throws light on 
the circumstance here intended to be represented, 
but which was doubtlessly as well understood at 
the time as the allusions to Turold and others 
still to be noticed. 2. The names given to 
William’s mysterious daughter are Adela, Adeliza, 
Agatha, and even Matilda; but it does not 
appear she was ever called Elfgyva, which is a 
purely Saxon appellation, signifying literally, 
“the gift of the Fairies,” or “ Fairy Gift,” and 
usually appropriated by them to royal personages. 
It is very improbable that even a Saxon em- 
broiderer would bave applied this title to one of 
William’s daughters ; besides which, Mr. Amyot 
has shown that “the history and even name of this 
injured princess are left in extricable confusion.” 
(Archeolog., vol. xix. ps 200.) It is still more 
improbable that, if really intended to represent 
a young, chaste, and pious child, of eleven or 
twelve years old, the greatest age she could 
have attained at that period, her portrait should 
be desecrated by the association of gross cari- 
catures, and her character hinted eng a 
urposely incomplete inscription. is latter 
fact as. been catieely overlooked by every 
writer I have seen on the subject, and by some 
the inscription has been incorrectly copied. 
Launcelot gives it “ Ubi clericvs et Aelfjyva, 
omitting the word “unus,” and M. Delaunay 
writes, ‘‘ Unus clericus et A lfgyva,” omitting the 
more important word “ #bi,” without which the 
inscription, though still obscure, would be com- 
plete, as (you will observe) are all the others 
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throughout the tapestry. But we have here 
“Ubi unus clericus et lfgyva” —“ Where a 
clerk, or priest, and Elfgyva;”’ or, indeed, we 
may read it, “Where a certain clerk and 
Zilfgyva,” the word “unus” allowing of such a 
particularization. How can we doubt that the 
design of the embroiderer was to recall some 
scandal so generally known at that period as to 
render any plainer allusion to it perfectly unne- 
cessary ? Now, there were only two contemporary 
personages popularly designated as A!lfgyva, 
respecting whom I can find a scandal was in cir- 
culation. One was Emma lfgyva, sister of 
Richard II., Duke of Normandy, the queen 
first of Ethelred, King of England, and, secondly, 
of Canute the Great, and mother by the former 
sovereign of Edward the Confessor. According 
to some historians, she was accused by Godwin, 
Earl of Kent, and Robert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of being accessory to the murder of her 
son Alfred, and also (which is more to our pur- 
pose) of a disgraceful intimacy {with Alwyn, 
Bishop of Winchester.—(Knyghton, Brompton, 
Higden.) Her walking over red-hot plough- 
shares in order to prove her innocence, is a 

pular tradition, which has been known to us 
all from childhood. The other Elfgiva is not so | 
notorious, nor was she of royal birth. She was 
the rival of Emma Elfgiva, being the mistress | 
of Canute, and is distinguished from her by | 
being called Elfgiva of Northampton. She was | 





to recognize the duke’s right of succession to 
the throne of England on the death of King 
Edward. Harold is seen standing between and 
placing his hands on two shrines or reliquaries. 
After he had sworn, William is reported to have 
uncovered the shrines and alarmed Harold by 
the number and importance of the relics con- 
tained in them. William of Poictiers and Or- 
dericus Vitalis place this incident previous to the 
expedition into Brittany. 

The tapestry then represents Harold return- 
ing to England, and recounting to King Edward 
his adventures, or reporting the result of his 
mission. 

Everybody has noticed, of course, the singular 
transposition of the two following subjects in 
this part of the tapestry. The funeral of Ed- 
ward is made to precede his death, for we read 
in 

Inscription 27.—“ Hic Edwardus Rez in lecto 
alloquit Fideles”"—“ Here King Edward, in bed, 
addresses his friends.” The king is supported 
by one attendant, who sits behind his-pillow. At 
his bedside are two persons, supposed to be 
Harold and Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
a third, at the foot of the bed, is a female, 
naturally imagired to be the queen. This is 
supposed to be important as corroborating the 
assertion of the Saxon Chronicle, Florence of 
Worcester, and Roger de Hoveden, that Edward 
on his deathbed ceclared Harold his successor ; 


the daughter of the Ealdorman Alrnelm, and the | while others assert that he confirmed his pre- 
noble Lady Wulfruna; and we are told by | vious bequest of the crown to Duke William. I 
Florence of Worcester, and other historians, | protest, as before, against any inference being 
that she caused the new-born child of a certain drawn from such a representation. The king’s 
priest to be brought to her, and induced the | hand is extended towards Harold (if Harold it 
king to believe that she had borne him a son. | be), to whom he may be simply bidding fare- 
This child was Sweyn, to whom King Canute | well, or whom he may be enjoining to respect 
gave the kingdom of Norway. The chronicler | his oath to William. Each party may form its 
goes on to say, “Harold” (i.e. Harold, sur-|own conclusions; but I contend that there is 
named Harefoot) “also said he was the son of | nothing in the action which can positively be 
King Canute, by Elfgiva of Northampton, | affirmed to settle this disputed point of history. 

although that is far from certain, for some say! The death and funeral of King Edward is fol- 
that he was the son of a cobbler, and that Elfgiva lowed of course by the election of Harold. 


by Lancelot. A man is in attendance with a 
hatchet in his hand; and this group is followed 
by the representation of a forest, and men hewing 
down trees, shaping planks, and building vessels. 

We then see the ships dragged down to the 
beach, and laden with arms and provisions, 
Soldiers are represented bearing hauberks on a 
pole thrust through the sleeves, the most con- 
venient mode of carrying such body armour, the 
weightof which must have been considerable. The 
wagon laden with wine is ingeniously made to 
carry lances and helmets. 

The scene is again shifted to this county, and 
we approach the great event which the lapse of 
eight hundred years has not deprived of interest. 
Seventeen or eighteen vessels are, more or less, 
perfectly depicted in the tapestry. The great ship, 
on board of which we are to suppose William, has 
the banner of the cross surmounting the mast, pre- 
sumed by M. Lancelot to represent that which 
was sent to the duke by Pope Alexander I.- At 
the back or prow of the galley is the head of a 
lion, and at the stern is the figure of a boy, 
holding in one hand a banner, and in the other 
a trumpet, which he is in the act of sounding. 
This does not agree with the description of Wace, 
who tells us the figure-head of the duke’s vassel 
was a boy armed with a bow and arrow, which 
he appeared about to shoot in the direction of 
England ; but an ancient MS. tells us that 
Matilda caused a ship to be built for her husband, 
at the head of which was the figure of a boy in 
gold, with a trumpet in his hand; an assertion 
curiously borne out by the tapestry, with the 
unimportant difference that the figure is placed 
at the stern instead of the head of the vessel. 

They arrive at Pevensey, and we see them 
landing the horses from the ships, and then 
foraging parties riding towards Hastings to seize 
provisions. 

This subject is immediately followed by 
the figure of a warrior on horseback, with 
the long Norman - kite-shaped shield, and 
holding a baton in his right hand, over whom 





had acted with regard to him as she had done | “ Here,” says the inscription, “they give the 
in the case of Sweyn.”—(Florence of Worcester, crown to King Harold.” M. D’Anisy and Mr. | 


sub anno 1035.) I do not attempt to pro- | 
pound any theory, or draw any inference from | 
these circumstances. 
unscrupulous mother of Edward the Confessor, 
and the wily mistress of her second husband, 
were both called Elfgiva, and that both were 
suspected of conduct which might be darkly 
hinted at in the inscription,—“ Where a certain 
priest and Elfgiva.” At the same time I 
honestly confess I do not see what connexion | 
the peccadilloes of either have with the adven- | 
tures of Harold, the son of Godwin. 

The four next subjects, depicting the expedi- 





| Rudborne, 


Sharon Turner observe upon this, that although 
the tapestry evidently tells the story in the | 
no indication here of Harold’s seizure of the | 
crown by violence, as intimated by Malmsbury, | 
and Ordericus Vitalis. We next) 
read—* Here sits Harold, King of the English. | 
Stigand Archbishop.” Harold is seated on the | 


| throne, holding a sceptre in his right hand, and | 


a globe surmounted by a cross in his left. On| 
his left is Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, | 
who is said to have crowned him in defiance of | 
the Pope’s interdiction. The tapestry, therefore, 


are the words, “ Hic est Wadardus”’—* Here 
is Wadard.” He appears to be giving orders 
toa man with an axe on his shoulder, who is 
leading a horse. This is one of the inscrip- 


I only point out that the | Norman way, and in favour of William, there is | tions which clearly proves the contemporary 


character of the tapestry, as this must have 
been some personage so well known at that 
period that no further description of him 
was necessary. Sir Henry Ellis was, I be- 
lieve, the first person to point out, in his 
“Introduction to Domesday,” that a person 
named Wadard was an under-tenant of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux (Earl of Kent after the Con- 
quest), and held very large possessions in six 


| counties, viz., Kent, Surrey, Wilts, Oxfordshire, 


tion against Conan, Count of Brittany, in which | appears to corroborate this statement, and refute Warwickshire, and Lincolnshire. Mr. Hudson 
Harold assisted William, are highly interesting | the majority of English writers, who assert that Gurney presumes he was William’s Dapifer, 


from the fact that they represent events unmen.- | 
tioned by any of the historians, and in one | 
instance (that of Guillaume de Poictiers) posi- 
tively contradict the chronicler, who states 
that William’s forces never proceeded beyond | 
Dol, and retired without striking a blow, having 
waited in vain for Conan, who continued re- 
treating in lieu of opposing them. According 
to the tapestry, William pursued him to Rennes, 
and afterwards to Dinan, where the count ulti- 
mately capitulated, and surrendered the city 
with the usual formality of the delivery of the 
keys. He is holding them out at the end of a 
lance to a knight on horseback, who is receiving 
them on the point of his own weapon,—a curious 
illustration of the manners of the period. It 
may, however, be Rennes he is surrendering, 
and not Dinan, as generally believed, as the 
inscription does not designate another city, but 
simply informs us that “ here the duke’s soldiers 
fought against those of Dinan—contra Dinantes.” 
Forces from Dinan might have marched to the 
rescue of the capital, and on their defeat Conan 
would be compelled tosurrender. Everything is 
in favour of the tapestry. The details are too 
circumstantial to be the imagination of the em- 
broiderer; and the next Inscription, 22, “ Hic 
dedit arma Willelm Haraldo”—“ Here William 
gave arms to Harold,’ seems to corroborate 
Ordericus Vitalis, who telis us that William re- 
warded Harold’s exertions with presents of 


| MSS. Chronicles, Tiberius, B. 1, and B. 4, Brit. 





splendid arms, horses, &c.; in contradiction to 
Wace, who, in the Roman de Ron, lays the 
scene of the presentation of arms at Avranches, 
when William was on his march to Brittany, | 
and, of course, before Harold had exerted him- | 
self at all. 

We next find William returning with Harold 
to Bayeux, and are told, “Here Harold made 
oath to Duke William;” the said oath being 


he was crowned by Aldred, Archbishop of York. 

Inscription 31.—* Isti mirant. stella ’—* They | 
marvel at the star.” This star is a comet, the 
appearance of which is mentioned by Guillaume | 
de Jumitges, Matthew of Westminster, and the | 


Mas., and was regarded by the English as a sign 
of impending great tribulation. At the time of 
the projected invasion of England by Napoleon 
I.,a comet made its appearance; and the Em- 
peror, who had caused the tapestry to be brought 
to Paris for his examination, is said to have con- 
templated the one depicted in it with consider- 
able interest. 

Inscription 31.‘ Harold.” Harold is seated 
on his throne listening to a man who appears to 
have brought him some important information, 
as the king’s attitude is one of great attention. 
It has been suggested with some probability that 
the intelligence communicated by the messenger 
is that of the landing of Tostig and the 
Norwegians. Others consider it to represent 
the ambassador William sent to Harold to 
expostulate with him on the seizure of the 
crown; but in this case it should follow the 
next subject. And here, again, it is a mere 
matter of opinion—either may be right, both 
may be wrong. 

Inscription 32.-—“‘ Hic navis Anglica venit in 
terram Willelmi Ducis””—* Here an English ship 
came into the dominions of Duke William ;’ 
bringing the news of Harold’s accession ; for this 
is immediately followed by 

Inscription 33.—‘ Hic Willelm’ Dus jussit naves 
edijicari”—“ Here Duke William commanded 
ships to be built.’ William seated in his palace is 
in conversation with a personage, who, from his 
tonsure, is evidently the duke’s uterine brother 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and not his other 


through whom alone he could receive or make 
communications in his parleys with the English; 
but in that case I think we should have found 
him so named elsewhere. We know of two 
of William’s Dapifers,—William Fitz-Osbern, 
“ Dapifero,” who furnished him with sixty vessels, 
and Gerold “ Dapifero,’ who contributed forty. 
Mr. Amyot considered him to be a follower of 
Odo, by whom he appears to have been subse- 
quently rewarded for his services. A third 
belief is that he was a Norman, resident near 
Hastings at the time of the invasion, and 
assisted his countrymen on their arrival, which 
would account for his sudden introduction at 
this point into the tapestry. William of Poictiers 
informs us that a noble Norman, whom he calls 
Robert, the son of Guimara, a lady of high birth, 
and who was established on this coast, fearing 
that the duke, his natural sovereign, had under- 
taken a rash enterprise, sent a messenger to 
inform him of his danger and the strength and 
resources of Harold. That messenger might be 
Wadard ; but the baton in the hand of the figure 
indicates command, and I incline to the belief 
of Mr. Amyot, that he was one of Bishop Odo’s 
officers, who distinguished himself in this expe- 
dition, although no record of the precise services 
for which he was so handsomely rewarded has 
descended to us. 

The establishment of this great prelate was 
celebrated for its regal magnificence, and com- 
prised a number of officers and attendants ex- 
ceeding even those of the duke himself. Az 
“ Alured Dapifer” occurs in Domesday as hold- 
ing many lands in the county of Kent, and 
is supposed by the author of “ Les Recherches” 
to have held that office in the bishop’s house- 
hold. Cooks are next seen dressing meat, and & 
banquet follows, where the chiefs are dinivg in 





brother Robert, Count of Mortain, suggested 


truly warlike fashion, making tables of their 
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shields. Bishop Odo is depicted saying grace at 
the ducal table, which is served in state, an 
attendant kneeling with a napkin. Bishop Odo 
is on the left of William, and a very aged long- 
bearded personage on his right (the seat of 
honour), who is in the act of drinking, and 
leans with his left hand on the table most un- 
ceremoniously in front of the duke. This should 
surely indicate some very important personage, 
a Saxon, I presume, from his beard; but the 
chronicles afford us no clue to him, and I have 
met with no speculation concerning him. Dr. 
Bruce says, vaguely, probably William’s Nestor; 
but who was his Nestor he does not inform us. 
Under the inscription [43], “Odo Eps, Willelm. 
Rotbert,” we see the three sons of Harleve, 
the Duke of Normandy, Bishop Odo, and 
Robert Count of Mortain, seated apparently in 
council. 

[Inscription 44] “Iste jussit foderctur cas- 
tellum at Hastinga’’—* He ordered a fort should 
be entrenched at Hastings.” The English word 
“at” is here used in lieu of the Latin “ad,” 
one of the proofs adduced of the Saxon work- 
manship of the tapestry, which I shall offer 
some remarks upon presently. Two of the 
workmen are represented fighting with clubs. 


Whether commemorating any particular quarrel | 


or disturbance we have no means of deciding. 


: The Duke of Normandy is next seen harangu- 
ing his soldiers, and this subject is followed by 
the onslaught, over which there is no inscription ; 
but much has been said of the representation in 
the tapestry of Taillefer, the Norman jongleur, 
throwing up his sword in the air, according to 
the description of Gaimar. Mr. Stothard quietly 
ended the controversy by pointing out the fact 
that the weapon in the air is a mace and not a 
sword, and that there is no figure which can be 
supposed to represent Taillefer. I have only, 
therefore, to remark, in addition, that the mace, 
as well as a javelin above it, is flying towards 
the Normans, and therefore has been hurled by 
a Saxon and not a Norman hand. 

To this succeeds the death of Lewin and Gurth, 
brothers to King Harold. Ordericus Vitalis tells 
us they were not slain till after Harold had 
fallen; but the tapestry is, I think, a better 
authority on this point. 

The next inscription informs us: “ Here fell 
together English and French in Battle.” 
This portion of the tapestry has been supposed 
by Lancelot and Sharon Turner to indicate 
that particular event in the battle when, 
deceived by a feigned retreat of the Normans, 








the Saxons were thrown into disorder, and the 
Normans themselves coming suddenly upon a 
great ditch, concealed by vegetation (and after- 


work, but I think complete in its history.”— 
(Archeologia, vol. xviii., p. 370.) 

I will endeavour to be as brief as possible in the 
few observations which I have reserved for the 
conclusion of this already too long dissertation. 
The subject of the costume, of all classes, de- 
picted in this curious relic, has been pretty 
nearly exhausted in the course of the controversy 
respecting its age and origin. So little was really 
known of the dress, weapons, and ornaments 
of the eleventh century, when this tapestry first 
attracted the attention of antiquaries, that pages 
on pages have been wasted in assertions and 
speculations on points which are now perfectly 
understood and undisputed. The more the 
tapestry is examined, the clearer will it appear 
that it must have been executed as closely as 
possible upon the events it portrays, and whilst 
the most minute particulars in them were mat- 
ters of public notoriety. Although the armour 
and weapons might be found similar in the reign 
of Henry I., the civil costame—particularly 
that of the ladies—had undergone great changes 
even as early as the end of the reign of Wil- 
liam II.; and the dress of the clergy, which is 
scarcely distinguishable in the tapestry from 
that of the laity, had progressed considerably 
towards the magnificence it attained in the 
| thirteenth century. The custom of shaving the 








[Inscription 45} “Ceastra,” for “Castra;” | wards called, from the accident, “ Malfossed”’), | back of the head, which I have already described 


another Saxon word for the camp, or one of the | 


perished in great numbers, dragging the Saxons 


wooden castles erected at Hastings by William. | also into the ruin. 


The news is now brought to William of the ap- 
proach of Harold’s forces, and the next subject 


is the firing of a house by some soldiery. The) 


inhabitants, a woman and boy, are seen escaping. 

It seems to be the general opinion that this is | 
not to be taken as a simple indication of the 
horrors of war, but the record of a particular fact | 
that occurred at the time. The house is repre- | 
sented as one of some consequence; and as | 
William strictly forbade plunder, I presume this | 
to have been the act of Harold’s soldiers in re- | 
venge on some person of importance, who had 

declared for, or was suspected of favouring the | 
invader. An imaginative antiquary might point | 
to the female and the boy as the wife and son of 
the man who was already in the camp of Wil- 
liam. 

The invading forces are now seen issuing from 
Hastings to give battle to the English. Duke 
William is on horseback at the head of his 
knights, and is armed with a club. Two ban- | 
ners or standards are borne behind him ; one, | 
the banner with the cross which has been 
already frequently seen in the tapestry; the 


Bishop Odo in complete armour is then seen 
on horseback, bearing, like other leaders, a club, 


with which, the inscription tells us, “he en- | 


couraged the youths,” i.e. the young soldiers or 
raw levies. Wace makes particular mention of 
this fact :— 
** Seated on a white horse, 

He was known by every one, 

Holding in his hand a baton, 

Wherever he saw great need, 

He made the knights turn 

And stay the tide of battle.’’ 


Whether by exhortation or the actual use of 
the “argumentum baculinwm,” we have no 


distinct information. Next follows the in- | 


scription, “Here is Duke William,’ almost 


the actual exclamation of the Norman leader, | 


who, finding his ranks waver under the 


impression that he was slain, rushed amongst | 
‘them, and throwing back his helmet, cried, | 
, “Behold me! I live.” William is here depicted 


in the act of raising his helmet by the nasal and 
discovering his face. 

Over a warrior beside the duke is the nearly 
obliterated name of “ Eustatius.” We are 


| to “you, was abandoned as barbarous and un- 
| becoming very shortly after the establishment 
| of the Normans in England, and, with the usual 
| caprice of fashion, they seemed to have run into 
the opposite extremes. As early as 1095, a de- 


cree was passed against long hair by the Council 


|of Rouen, without effect, and the sermon of 
| Serlo, which moved Henry I. and his courtiers 
| to tears, and induced them there and then to sub- 
| mit to be cropped by the enthusiastic prelate with 
| a pair of scissors, which, at the critical moment, 
| he whipped out of his sleeve, is an anecdote now 
to be found in every history of England. That 
the tapestry was the work of any Matilda there 
is no ground for believing, beyond the mere fact 
that it was most probably worked in the lifetime 
of the first, the queen of the Conqueror. The 
opinion that it owed its origin to the second 
Matilda, queen of Henry L, “the good Queen 
Mold,” as she was affectionately called, was 
founded on the Saxon words and orthography 
occasionally to be met with in the inscriptions. 
One important fact, however, seems to have 


| escaped the notice of all the learned writers on 
| this subject, both French and English, with the 
‘exception of Dr. Bruce. The people of Bayeux 


other a semicircular flag, with an indented bor- indebted to Mr. Stothard for the discovery of | were of Saxon origin, and spoke, even in the 


der, and charged with a bird of some description. 


this interesting feature of the tapestry. It 


| tenth century, a Teutonic dialect. “In this 


Sir Samuel Meyrick considered it to represent indicates Eustace, Count of Boulogne, who was canton of Normandy,” says M. Thierry, who, 
“ the Reofan,” the celebrated raven ensign of the a principal commander in that engagement, and | though he quotes the information from Guil- 
Danes, which their descendants might still be to whom was entrusted the “ruse de guerre” laume de Jumitges, does not appear to have 
supposed to venerate and display on such an lately alluded to. He is represented as point- seen its bearing on this question, “the Norwe- 
occasion. ing out William to the dismayed soldiery. He gian idiom differing little from the popular 

The duke is next represented interrogating a holds a standard, on which which is a plain cross, | tongue, became fused with it, and rendered it 
warrior, who is named Vital, respecting the between four roundels; a near approach to a intelligible to the Danes and Scandinavians.” 


army of Harold. We have here a third person, | 


positive heraldic bearing. Roundels (ovules) | 


Those who contended in favour of the third 


who has not yet been positively identified. No| were afterwards the allusive arms of the Counts Matilda (the Empress of Germany and mother 


mention of him occurs in the chronicles of the | 
period; but, as in the case of Wadard and| 
Turold, we find in the Domesday Survey a Vital | 


of Boulogne. 


The general in¢lée is followed by the death of | 


Harold. He is first seen fighting beside his, 


| 


of Henry II.) argued in total ignorance of the 
internal evidence presented by the tapestry 
itself, and were put to the rout nearly fifty years 


or Vitalis holding lands under Bishop Odo, and | standard-bearer, who carries the royal ensign of | ago by one of the most intelligent and compe- 
cannot doubt his having been an equally well-| the Dragon, long afterwards borne before the | tent of all writers on the subject, Mr. Alfred 


known personage at the time the tapestry was | 
worked. | 

The tapestry next exhibits Harold receiving in 
his turn information respecting the army of Duke | 
William. 

The circumstance of Harold’s spies returning | 
with an account of William’s army, and repre- | 
senting it as composed of priests, in consequence 
of the shaven and shorn appearance of the Nor- 
mans, “tout rez et tondu,” is well known to every 
reader of English history; but the tapestry | 
furnishes us with a most curious illustration of | 
the peculiarity which evidently gave rise to the 
remark, the Normans being thereon represented 
not only without heards or moustaches, but 
having the backs of their heads shaven in a 
most extraordinary fashion, which seems to be 
alluded to by the old chronicler Glaber Rodolphus, 
who, describing the followers of Constance of 
Poitou, queen of Robert, King of France, in 997, 
says that their manners and dress were equally 
fantastic; “ that they were bare from the 
middle of their heads,” their beards shaven like 
minstrels, &c. Mr. Alfred Stothard, in his ac- 
count of the tapestry (Archwologia, vol. xix.), 
pointed out this singularity as a most important 
proof of the age and authenticity of the work, 
but was not aware of the corroborative testimony 
of a contemporary historian. 








| in great haste, not complete in its ornamental 


kingsof England. He is next depicted endeavour- 
ing to draw out the arrow which has entered his | 
eye. The weapon is nearly effaced, but is suffi- , 


ciently visible to identify the subject. He is, 


“ interfectus est,” falling on the ground, and a) 
Norman knight on horseback inflicting the wound 
in his thigh, which wanton barbarity so excited 
the indignation of William that he disgraced its 
perpetrator on the field. 

The English are then represented in headlong 
flight, pursued by the victorious Normans. 

After this subject, the tapestry is “a mass of 
rags, in which,” says Mr. Stothard, “I was for- 
tunate enough to discover a figure on horseback, 
with some objects in the lower border. These 
are additional discoveries, not to be found in 
Montfaucon’s print. The figure of the horseman 
certainly decides the question that the pursuit 
of the flying Saxons is not ended where the 
tapestry so unfortunately breaks off.”—(Ar- 
cheologia, vol. xix. p. 185.) It does not follow, 





Stothard. Now, when we take into consideration 
the strong arguments used by M. Pluquet in 
support of his opinion that the tapestry was 
worked by order of Bishop Odo, “ who alone had 


'a third time represented, under the words | the power to deposit and display the representa- 


tion of a subject from profane history in a sacred 
edifice,” and add to them first the fact that, 
next to the royal personages, the said Odo 
is one of the most prominent figures in the 
tapestry. Secondly, that the officers whose 
names alone are mentioned, are found after the 
Conquest holding large estates under him in 
England, and therefore must have been in his 
service, and consequently well known to the 
people of Bayeux. Thirdly, that the dialect 
spoken in Bayeux was a mixture of Saxon and 
Norman, that would account for the characters 
of the inscription. Fourthly, that the width and 
length of the tapestry show it to be specially 
adapted to the purpose for which it is known to 
have been used* and presumed to have been in- 
tended by those who projected or executed the 





however, that anything beyond the total rout of 
the Saxons was ever executed, and there is 
nothing in the ap of that single horse- 
man amongst the flying foot to contradict the 
opinion of Mr. Hudson Gurney, that “here the 
tapestry ends with figures of persons retreating 


work; and lastly, that with the exception of its 
one visit to Paris, by order of Napoleon I., it 
appears never to have been out of the city with 
which it is so closely associated,—can we have 





* It is of the exact length required to surround that 





portion of the church in which it was formerly exhibited, 
a 
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any rational cause for doubting either its age or 
its origin ? 

It has been so often my disagreeable duty 
to disabuse the popular mind of a long-cherished 
tradition, that it is quite refreshing to me 
to fight in favour of the genuine antiquity 
of a monument of so much historical interest 
and importance as the one under consideration. 

I do not profess to have thrown much 
additional light on this subject; nor in my 
description of it have I attempted to rival the 
graphic and powerful narrative of our esteemed 
associate Dr. Collingwood Bruce, whose fervid 
eloquence we have all so frequently admired. 
My object has been to support, tothe best of my 
ability, the critical opinions of such writers as 
Stothard and Plnuquet, and pick out for clearer 
examination the few grains of wheat from the 
bushels of chaff in which they run great risk 
of being buried. The poet has truly said 
“@ little learning is a dangerous thing,” but I 
question whether there is not quite as much 
danger in a large amount of learning when not 
under the direction of sound judgment. In the 
former case (at any rate as far as regards 
archeology), the damage is commonly confined 
to the reputation of the unfortunate individual ; 
but in the latter, incalculable mischief is done to 
the many, who are awed by the apparent weight 
of the authority, and too much dazzled by the 
display of erudition to perceive ‘the baseless 
fabric” of the argument on which it is wasted. 
Those who have toiled through the principal 


museum in Switzerland without a collection 
of relics from the newly-formed lake dwell- 
ings, nor, we are told, a native of their loca- 
lity, who is unacquainted with the nature of the 
recent discoveries and of their bearings on the 
history of man. English readers have not been 
without information of the ings of the 
Swiss antiquaries, for Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Mr. Wylie have given de- 
scriptions of some of them; but it has been 
reserved for Mr. Lee to place notices of the dis- 
coveries in a complete form before them. This 
he has élected to do by translating the accounts 
written by Dr. Keller from time to time as 
additional settlements were obtained, arranging 
them in the form of a connected treatise, and 
adding to them such information as he deemed 
would render them more complete. We have 
now before us, therefore, a statement at once 
comprehensive and exact, which will be eagerly 
perused in the antiquarian and anthropological 
world, and scarcely less so by all who follow in 
the steps of these early builders. 

The quantity of relics found issurprising. Dr. 
Keller tells of two boat-loads of broken pottery 
being gathered together speedily at one spot, 
and of hundredweights of bones being carted 
away at another. It is not always, however, | 
that such large acquisitions are made. Mr. Lee 
relates the ordinary modes of operation, when 
thé piles are still under water, to consist of | 
picking up the relics, many of which lie upon | 
the surface of the bed of the lake, with a long | 








archeological publications abroad and at home, | 


pair of forceps fixed to the end of a pole; or, | 


opinion once expressed that this might be cir. 
cular appears by the evidence to be no longer 
tenable. To complete our indication of the com. 
prehensiveness with which Mr. Lee has executed 
his self-imposed task, we must add, that he has 
incorporated with it a copious abstract from 
Dr. Oswald Heer’s Treatise on the Plants of 
Lake Dwellings, illustrated with the original 
plates; the Report of Professor Riitimeyer, of 
Basle, showing the result of his investigation of 
the animal remains found in connexion with the 
“ Pfahlbauten,” and the chemical analysis of the 
bronze implements made by Professor L. R. von 
Fellenberg, of Berne; besides a geographical list 
of the water villages in the Swiss district, a 
notice of those found south of the Alps, a com- 
munication from Mr. Stuart respecting the 
Scottish crannoges,an epitome of our information 
concerning Irish crannoges, and the remarks of 
Dr. Keller upon the recent work of M. Troyon 
upon “ Habitations lacustres.” 

It is not a little singular that the existence of 
the remains of so many dwellings should have 
been unknown so long. In places most fre- 
quented by fishermen, where barks are constantly 
stationed and boats continually passing to and 
fro, with piles standing up out of the bed of the 
lake in such inconvenient profusion that they 
have sometimes been taken up, these vestiges 
have been unnoticed till the first discovery at 
Meilen caused people to look into the waters 
with different eyes. Then the fragments of 
strange pottery were accounted for, and the 
stones of peculiar forms were ascertained to be 


during the last hundred years, will, I think, bear when they are buried in the mud, of scraping a | the result of human fashioning. But this may 
witness to the truth of this observation, as| quantity of this into a heap and then raising also be said of many other eecrets that the dry 
applied to the controversy respecting the Bayeux it and examining it. In the instances where land, as well as the waters, contain. Who 
Tapestry. the piles are no longer under water, ex-/thought that gold would have been found in 
cavations only are required, and the progress California till it was found? or, to take an 
of a railway has enabled the antiquaries occa- | antiquarian example for a query, who would 
sionally to avail themselves of a steam mud- have supposed that the curious sculptures 
engine. The broken condition in which this first found on English rocks should have been so 
Wuen the first discovery of a lake dwelling | engine deposited the relics within reach neutral- rapidly perceived to exist in Wales, Scotland, 
was made, scarcely twelve years ago, few per-|ized the advantage that might have been and Ireland also? The fact shows us how much 
sons would have guessed that it was the clue to ' obtained from the scale of its operations. The we have yet to learn. Probably we may find 
such important additions to our knowledge of | stumps of the piles, too, present obstacles, and lake dwellings in Wales and Westmoreland, and 
the history of man as it has since proved to be.) prevent any very rapid examination; conse- inscribed rocks in Central Europe. This would 
It has, however, led to the certainty that nearly | quently when we look at the quantity of tend to confirm the old view of waves of civili- 
every lake in Switzerland and the surrounding/ relics accumulated, we must think of the zation wending northwards; but we must find 
territory was the site of similar settlements; and | industry and perseverance of the collectors, out more before we could say whether these 
this fact, taken in connexion with the existence | rather than of the wonderful fact that these were the work of the same people or of two 
of lake dwellings in Scotland and Ireland, points traces of human residence should have been races. The pile-dwellings present evictences of 
to a period when Europe was peopled by tribes's0 numerous and lain so long unperceived. having been occupied for centuries. Some of 
thus living upon the face of the waters. 





LAKE DWELLINGS.* 


Itcan- Stone hammers, stone celts, stone awls, stone them have been rebuilt twice upon the old foun- 
not, notwithstanding, be said to have taught us chisels, sling-stones, and grindstones; flint dations at different elevations, each layer of 
so much as we have yet to learn concerning them. | arrow-heads, flint harpoons, flint saws, flint d¢bris being distinctly visible, and containing 
Like every other acquisition in the way of know- knives ; bone fishing implements, knives, awls, relics. At Rokenhausen a growth of peat, from 
ledge, the discovery has shown us how little we chisels, hammer-heads, arrow-heads, lances, 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in., is to be observed over the floor- 
really know. We can, by its means, realise the , beads, hairpins, needles, all made of bone; the ing of one settlement, and below that of an- 
pile-formed platforms rising out of the waters, | teeth and tusks of wild boars made into needles | other, denoting the lapse of a long interval of 
with their villages of huts built upon them ; the | and fish-hooks—what shifts and thrift are thus | non-occupation. There are evidences of a third 
scented forests upon the pleasant shores whence mutely impressed upon us! Highland tourists floor below either of these at this station, be- 
the settlers procured their timber; the imple- are sometimes astonished at the number of ob- neath which grains of barley and wheat, threads, 


ments with which they felled it; the indomit-| jects that the Highlanders can make out of pieces of cloth, and fishing-nets were found, all 
| presenting the appearance of having been car- 
'bonized. The relic bed of the floor above this 
| yielded corn, apples, pieces of cloth, bones, pot- 
tery, and implements of stone and bone, like- 
wise carbonised as by a second conflagration. 
The third settlement appears to have been 
_ broken up and deserted, as the only relics found 
present no appearance of having suffered by fire, 
and are of such a nature as a population would 
leave behind as useless or easily replaced. The 
explorer of this settlement, Mr. Messikomer, 
found hearthstones, a mealing stone, heaps of 
corn, pieces of woven and plaited cloth, raw 
flax, and the clay weights belonging to primitive 
looms, in groups at regular intervals, as though 
these items were the contents of separate houses 
in a length of platform measuring 150 ft. long 
by 40 ft. broad. This would give 27 ft. by 22 ft. 
as the size of each dwelling. 

The alteration in the level of the waters in 
many of the lakes since these were built 
is further evidence of the distant date of their 
erection. Several settlements are now left high 
and dry that were once in deep water : others are 
now at the bottem of deep waters that were once 
shallow. A pile platform at Zug, with which 
stone relics only were associated, is now 60 ft. 
from the border of the lake, and 15 ft. above the 
level of the water. An excavation here, in the 
bank-like appearance the exterior of the settle- 
ment presented, showed four different beds in 
a 6 ft. section ; the first being common mould 
24 ft. thick ; the second sand and rolled stones 
1} ft. thick ; the third, the culturschicht, or relic 
bed ; and the fourth the ancient bed of the lake. 
At Koller, the level of the water is now 3 ft. 
below the relic bed. At Mooseedorf it was not 


able powers of battling with means by which 
with such poor appliances large works were 
carried out; the busy comings to and fro as the 
colonists went hunting or foraging; the sunny 
summer days spent in fishing; the autumnal 
nuttings ; the determined industry that set them 
to make pottery with their hands, and weave 
rough textile fabrics,—powers of adaptation in 
the clever adjustment of rude means to required 
ends, that prove them to have been no unworthy 
predecessors ; but these realizations throw no 
light upon the direction whence these tribes 
arrived in the first instance, nor upon that of 
their dispersion ; and, curiously, no tumali, nor 
other burying places, have yet been found in the 
neighbourhood of any lake settlement, to indi- 
cate the manner in which they disposed of their 
dead. Whence they came and where they went, 
the date of their first formation of these water- 
dwellings, and of their last occupation of them 
have yet to be ascertained. 

It says not a little for the zeal and industry 
of Swiss savans that so many examinations have 
been made, so many relics properly preserved, 
and so much information diffused on the sub- 
ject. It says, too, not a little for the admirable 
reticence of the antiqnuaries in question, that 
they hazard no conjectures, start no unripe 
theories, but content themselves with collecting 
facts, and awaiting the gradual revelation of 
this dim historic page. There is scarcely a 





* The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other Parts of 
Europe. By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of the 
Antiquarian Association of Zurich. Translated and 
arranged by John Edward Lee, F.8.A., F.G.8., author of 
a Silurum,” &c, London; Longmans, Green, & Co. 





stags’ horns; but they would transfer their 
wonderment if they examined the objects picked 
out of the lakes which the pioneers of civilization 
made out of the same material. Barbed har- 
poons, agricultural implements, hammers, hat- 
chets and hatchet-hammers, hafts or handles to 
various tools, drinking-vessels, beads, ornaments, 
and hairpins made of stag’s horn have been 
found in many of the settlements. All these 
items and many more, to the number of 1,500, 
are illustrated by Mr. Lee, some from transfers 
and copies of Swiss plates, and others from 
original sketches. The volume is also enriched 
with a frontispiece, showing an ideal restoration 
of a lake dwelling which is founded upon the 
accumulation of facts now gathered together, 
and therefore differs from that which accom- 
panied the first Zurich report and was based 
upon the information contained in the earliest 
discoveries only. We are shown a placid lake 
with a background of peaked mountains. 
Jutting into the waters from the foreground is a 
raised roadway, built on piles, which terminates 
in a village of parallelogramical hute, likewise 
built on piles. There are indications of windows 
as well as doors in the houses, and each roof 
rises to a ridge like that of a barn. Festoons of 
smoke escape from the centre of each roof-ridge. 
A rude fence edges the platform, on which 
fishing-nets are hung out to dry, and several 
figures indicate activity on the part of the 
population. Two boats—searcely canoes—are 
on the face of the waters, in which fishers 
are pursuing their avocation. The only point 
upon which there could be any great dif. 
ference of opinion as to any of the details 
here given is the form of the houses; but the 
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till 8 ft. of water had been drawn off the lake 
that the traces of a submerged settlement were 
perceived. But we need not multiply instances 
of the startling alterations effeeted in the face 
of nature since the builders of these early homes 
deserted them. As a check to any tendency we 
might have to assign them too remote an 
antiquity, we have the sequence of bronze and 
iron relies found néar the same thresholds, and 
the presence of a certain glass bead, which 
points to occasional barter with nations well 
advanced in the arts. The animal remains are 
of a class, too, that prevent us from going very 
far back into the untold centuries before histery 
takes up the wondrous tale. It is clear that the 
lake dwellers domesticated an ox that was-con- 
temporaneous with the mammoth; but they do 
not appear to have been in possession of any 
bones of the last- mentioned animal, nor to 
have encountered wild beasts. more 

than the bear, the boar,, wolf, 
The contents of the 

doubt but that there was: a raee who used the 
marimoth and rhinoceros, as well as the urus 
and bison, for food, and that the tiger and 
hyens® were their contemporaries; and it is 
believed proved that this race were spectators 
of the mighty glacial phenomenon wiiielt has left 
its mark upon ourrocks. Professor Riitimeyer, 
after his examination of the animal remains of 
the lake dwellings, expressed his opinion that 
the occupants were not the first inhabitants of 
Europe. With the proofs farnished by Aurignac 
before him, he thought we should look for prede- | 
cessors of the lake settlers under the glacier | 
moraines; that is to say, a people evidently | 
existed prior to the passage of ancient-glaciers | 





plone ne Siete: leegenetien lente teats Sir: eame es 
img burr aadicharred flax, ; 


posts in the position of skirting-boards. This 
arrangement has not been seen to rise to a 
greater height than one plank. The walls, in 
every instance, have been found to have been 
made of hurdle work, strengthened by uprights, 
and covered with a thick coating of loam or clay. 
From the quantity of straw and reeds found 
in every lake dwelling, we may conclude that 
they were thatched. As we have seen, the in- 
terior of each hut had its hearthstone. From 
the number of clay weights found, and fragments 
of woven cloth, it is probable that most of them 
had also a loom. Some huts seem to have been 
set apart as the seat of particular processes. At 
Wanwy], for instance, three ordinary hearthstones 
were found arranged in the form of a half-moon, 
around which was a surprising quantity of flint 
refuse, arrow-heads partly worked and broken, 
and flint knives, an arrangement which could 


faeture, and in stems with the seed - vessels 
attached, as well as in bundles and skeins, spun 
into thread, and made into plats, could have 
beem nothing less than a centre, or store place, 
for: the kimd of i This grouping of 
objeeter has: léd to the suppesition that thelake 
settlements were magazines: or places of meet- 
ing; but Dr: Keller points out the sizes of the 


intelligible results. It is not unworthy of 
notice that no traces of any superstitious ob- 
servances have yet been observed among the 
Swiss relics. The only objects that can possibly 
be supposed to represent the making of graven 
images are some stone and earthenware orna- 
ments resembling half-moons, but also having a 
likeness to the horns of oxen. About two dozen 
specimens were found at Nidau Steinberg, all 
provided with a broad base so that they may 
stand upright, but differing in sizes, the space 
between the points of the horns measuring from 
Sim. to12in. Others have been found at Cor- 
taillod. Dr. Keller, deeming that it is impossi- 
ble that these objects could have been of any use, 
thinks they may have been placed inside or out- 
side the houses as ornaments or as idols. Thou) 
the Celts are not known to have worshipped the 
moon, it is certain the Gauls ascribed much 
medicinal and mysteriouspower to that orb ; and 
imether absenee: off amyy other solution of their 
natorey. if: is justt possible that those crescents 
may have been sacred emblems, although 
equally likely that they were early manifesta- 
tions of that instinct which prompts man to 
ornament his home. Some bronze articles of a 
similar crescent form Dr. Keller abandons as 
cutting imstrumenis. The religion and the 
burying-places of the lake dwellers are still 
mysteries. 








huts, the hearths, the large earthenware vessels 
for keeping food, the pipkins covered inside and 
out with seot, the quantities of corn-crushing and 
mealing stones, all betokening domestic arrange- 
Mtienramih an tie cli caveeptinent “i 
articles. as oceu 
all the-seasons. Proféssor: apie apn 


M. Troyon, in his “ Lake Habitations,” brings 
forward the view, that the successive introduc- 
tion of bronze and iron was the result of the 
immigration of new peoples, totally different 
from the inhabitants belonging to the stone age. 
He states:that the lake dwellings were destroyed 
and the oceupiers slaughtered ordriven away by 


that have scoriated our rocks. This, then, places mer, autumn, and winter represented. im: the; these new-comers successively. The first peop ic 
the lake dwellers, though many of themmbelonged cherrystomes; the seedits of! raspberriésy, biack- belonged’ to a Finnish or Iberian race; which 
exclusively to the stone age, comparatively upon berries; sioes, and and in thee nutsof’ came out of Asia, and following the course of 
the threshold of the historic periods. But that the beeen and hazlemuts:. Small beams; peas, the Rhone or the Rhine, found their way into 
threshold was wide, and endured for centuries. barley, and two-rowed wheat, all of apparently | the valleys of the Alps. The second people he 
Its limit seems to be defined by the glass bead | extinct races; tell of cultivation of the soil, while| identifies as Celts, naming Asia likewise as 
found in the settlement of Wanwyl, to which we fragments of fishing-nets, fishhooks; and quan- their starting-point. The third comers were 
have alladed. This ornament is of the character | tities of fish-bones tell7of another source of food | Helvetic, from south-western Germany. To al! 
found im the graves-of the inhabitants of Egypt, besides that furnished by the beasts of the) this Dr. Keller dissents. To him it seems much 
supposed to be of Egyptian or Phcenician manu- | forests, amd those domesticated by the settlers. more certain that the lake-dwellers were one 
facture; and therefore suggests that, though The dwellings do not appear to have: beemin- people, who. gradually became possessed of the 
only in possession of stone impléments, the fested: withh the modérm nuisance off ratmand’ great instemments of civilization—metals; and 
owner of this bead must have: beem im com-| mice;.asy ne» bone of’ either: or of a cat: heseyet eventually, am order was developed, gave up 
munication with a race advanced’ im the arts. beemféumdi. Some of the bones of the lasger) their iselated mode of living for more comfort- 
Dr. Keller says, “Just as the factiofffimding in | animaléepresent marks: of having beem gnawed | able quarters; just as at the close of the Middle 
all the lake dwellings, and in theoldéstCeltic by rate amd! mice, but these may Hare been Ages thie nobles of that day abandoned their 


tumuli and graves, tools of noble neplirite—a water-rats-and field-mice. One bone: off a field- | castles amdistrongholds for pleasanter and more 


| 


kind of stone universally allowed by mineralo- | 
gists to belong only tothe Bast—gives useproof | 
of barter in the: earliest times between Europe | 
and farthest Asia;: soy.amshistory affords us some 
information as to the origin and continuance of 
the Phoenician trade, this glass-ornament gives: 
us a chronological datum for determining the} 
age of the lake dwellings, which, however insuf- 
ficient it may be, ‘yet expressly forbids us to | 
throw back their existence to a period many | 
thousand years before our era.” To those who 
uphold the Japhetic origin of European peoples, | 
the possession of this Eastern stone would ap- | 
pear to prove more than this, if it were not that | 
there are equally suggestive indications of a) 
Southern origin to be seen in other objects, | 
especially the cultivated plants, among the 
relics. The Wanwyl] settlement may have been 
inhabited for a long period before the bead 
found its way there, and yet not have passed 
out of what is called the stone age when it was 
abandoned. 

The construction of the lake dwellings has been 
very minutely ascertained. They are of various 
areas, frequently of three and four acres in ex- 
tent; those of the stone age being generally 
exceeded in extent and stability by those of the 
bronze age. Two modes of forming the founda- 
tion or substructure have been ascertained ; 
namely, by piles driven into the shallows so as 
to form the basis for a wooden floor of split trees 
or boards, which was above the level of the 
water, and on which the houses were built ; and 
by fascines, when, instead of a series of piles, 
layers of sticks and small stems of trees were 
built up from the bottom of the lake, strengthened 
by stays or guides. At Nidau a third process 
was used. An immense quantity of stones was 
brought by boat to the site, and thrown down, to 
form an artificial bottom. On the rough floors 
on all these descriptions of platforms a layer of 
mud Joam and gravel was laid and firmly beaten 
or trodden down. Small piles have been found 
projecting above the platforms which evidently 
formed the framework of the houses ; for, in some 
favourable instances, planks have been found 
firmly wedged in on edge between these upright 





mouse farnishes this solation. This immunity | 
is all the mere wonderful from the fact of cattle | 
as well’as stores havingy been kept in the settle- | 
ments. | 
Those who are acquainted with the incised | 
ringed and: om rocks. recently | 
found im various: parte of this ki i 

examine the relics ffom the Swiss dwellings to 
see if any clue is furnished by them which may 
lead to an interpretation of their meaning, or an 
identification of the period to which they belong. 
The nearest approach to any form of a similar 
kind is upon a large stone found at Font, where 
may be seen three hollows, which call to mind 
the central hollows within the parallel circles of 
our own stones. These three hollows are, how- 
ever, unencircled, and disposed in a different 
manner. They are placed in a group, so as to 
form a triangular or trefoiled outline. Side by 
side with the illustration of this stone, taken 
from the lake dwelling at Font, there are de- 
lineations of two others found on the mainland, 
which have more likeness to those of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. One of these is on a huge 
block, on an exposed eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of Bienne. The sketch and the description 
do not agree exactly, but, taking the former to 
be correct, there are ten single cups or hollows 
at irregular intervals, three couples with a 
groove connecting each pair together, and two 
sets of three hollows, each having a groove 
passing from the first to the second and from the 
second to the third, in neither case in a straight 
line, but slightly sloping, so that each group of 
three presents an angle of different degrees of 
obtuseness. The third stone, which is now in 
the fine collection of Colonel Schwab, was found 
in a grave on the height of Jolimont, between 
the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel. It has foar 
hollows upon one of its slab-like surfaces. It 
will be remembered that these hollows sur- 
rounded by circles have been also found 
on cist-covers in this kingdom, but not in such 
profusion as to lead to the exclusive associa- 
tion of them with sepulchral formalities. 
A further search in the neighbourhood of those 
already found in Switzerland may lead to more) 





convenient: abodes. This intelligent, energetic 
people, he believes, were Celts. The Fins, or 
Tberians, he altogether disclaims, and the Helyetii 
he will, not own as conquerors of the lake 
dwellings. 

We could searcely give an instance more 


will | indi¢ative of the zeal with which examinations 


of the relics are carried on in many quarters, than 
by referring to the able chapter on the manu- 
factures of vegetable fibre. When the first 
specimens of burnt cloth were shown to Dr. 
Keller, he could not, he narrates, repress the 
conjecture, that they were the products of a 
different age, that had fallen into the water by 
accident, as it appeared to him impossible that 
cloth could be woven at all, much less in the 
complicated patterns first found, without metals; 
but acareful search proved that there was no 
doubt but that these relics belonged to the same 
age as the implements of stone and bone. The 
inquiry was taken up by Mr. Paur, a ribbon 
manufacturer of Zurich, well acquainted with 
machinery, who constructed out of the rade 
materials accessible to the settlers a loom in 
which he could produce all the cloths woven by 
them; and in this chapter he relates the treat- 
ment of the various sets of threads necessary 
for the attainment of the different patterns, and 
illustrates it with drawings of the looms at 
which the workman or woman must have pursued 
his or her task. 

Since the bulk of the volume was in the press, 
further discoveries have been made. These are 
all enumerated. We must draw attention to 
two of them. The first is a quantity of flint 
arrow-heads, which present unmistakeable signs 
of having been re-sharpened and worked up 
after having been disused for centuries, for “the 

of the flint that belong to the original 
manufacture had become white by age, while 
those portions which indicate the second opera- 
tion are ‘ honey-yellow,’ or the natural colour of 
the stone,” a difference in appearance that only 
centuries could produce. The second is a knife 
with a bronze handle and iron blade, which 
shows that the latter must have then been rare 
to be so economised, and that the first iron 
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PROPOSED NEW GENERAL TOST OFFICE, SYDNEY.——Front in George Stree. 





implements were of precisely the same shape Riitimeyer, in the same way as every one who | Sydney, will have a frontage of about 80 ft. in 


as those previously made in bronze. If a new 
set of workmen had been employed upon the 
new metals, we should probably have found a 
diversity in the forms executed. Both these 
examples seem to corroborate Dr. 


race. 


Those who open this volume will step into a | 


world at once old and new, and as fascinating 
as it is tantalisingly shrouded in uncertainty in 
some particulars. Mr. Lee must be congratu- 
lated as the producer of one of the most in- 
teresting works of the day; and the Swiss 
antiquaries cannot but feel gratified with the 
manner in which he has introduced them to 
English readers. There is in one remote corner 
of the Alpine district a race of men using an old 
dialect which has been long disused in other 


parts of Switzerland, whose skulls bear the | 


stamp of a much earlier age, whose sheep are 
those of the stone age, and swine those of the 
lake dwellings. 

We should be glad to hear more of this 
people, of their possessions and traditions, 
from our able friends, Drs. Keller, Heer, and 


comes to the end of a charming book wishes for 
another volume. 





Keller's | 
view of long centuries of occupation by one | 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue public have heard that the Government 
‘have given Burlington House, and the ground 
behind it (except so much as is appropriated to 
the London University), to the Royal Academy : 
and it will make a noble site for their intended 
|new building. We have now the pleasure of 
| stating that, on Wednesday evening last, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, R.A., was appointed their 
|architect, by the general assembly of Royal 
| Academicians. 








PROPOSED NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE 
FOR SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tue progress of architecture in our Colonies is 
a matter of considerableinterest. The new General 
Post-office, now in course of being erected in 


George-street, and a frontage of about 170 ft. to 
a proposed new lane, which will connect George- 
street with Pitt-street. The business of the 
_money-order and telegraph departments will be 
transacted in the building, as well as that of the 
| post-office, the posting and delivery of letters, 
_&c., taking place under the arcades in George- 
| street, and in the New-lane. The entrance to 
_ the offices is in the centre of the George-street 
front, and that for mail carts, &c., at the eastern 
end of the lane front, being the centre between 
George-street and Pitt-street. Sydney free stone 
| will be used in the erection of the building 
| principally, with the exception of such portions 
as the base course, the columns and capitals of 
the arcades, &., requiring additional strength, 
where granite will be employed to resist the pres- 
sure: of this an abundant supply of excellent 
quality and various colours can be obtained at 
several places along the coast between Sydney 
and Cape Howe. Internally brickwork and 
wrought-iron will be used as far as practicable. 
The design is by the present colonial architect, 
Mr. James Barnet. We give a view of both 


| 





fronts. 
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HASTINGS CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ConTINUING oar remarks, we have to note, 
that on Wednesday evening (22nd August) Mr. 
George Wright, F.S.A., read a paper on Sir 
Antony Brown, Standard-bearer to Henry VIIL., 
and on his descendants the Viscounts Montacute. 
The subject was suggested by the visit intended 
to be made on the next day to Battle Church, 
where the monument of Sir Antony Brown 
remains. The Rey. F. A. Arnold read an ex- 
cellent paper on the Nine Months’ Reign of 
Harold, a reign crowded with events which put 
to the test the judgment and energy of his cha- 
racter. It was no slight achievement which he 
accomplished when he gained a great victory 
over the Northumbrians at Stamford Bridge, at 
the end of September; heard of the landing of 
William the Norman four days after; and met 
him on the field of Hastings only nineteen days 
after his victory in the north. 

On Thursday, August the 23rd, a large party 
set out from Hastings in carriages, and made_ 
their first halt at Bodiam Castle, a fortress | 
erected by a favoured soldier of fortune, Sir 
Edward Dalingradge, at the end of the four- 
teenth century. Some admirable drawings of 
the castle, by Mr. J. Tavernor Perry, were ex: | 


hibited at the lecture-room the previous evening, | 





and the arrangements and history of the castle of Brown Willis, wrong names and mis-descrip- styles. 


j 


tery. His reign did not, however, suffice to 
complete it, and the church was dedicated in 
the reign of his son, William Rufus, in 1094. 
This fact is almost the only one of which we 
have any record with respect to the purposes of 
the buildings. The Battel Abbey chronicle con- 
tinues down only to the year 1176; and whilst 
one fragment of the work alone can be pointed 
out as anterior to that date, every other part is 
from 50 to 100 years later, judged by architec- 
tural evidences. In the possession of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, it is true, there are ninety-seven 
volumes of charters, deeds, and ancient account 
rolls of the monastery; and from the latter 
(especially the rolls of the sacrist, the officer 
who had the charge of the buildings) it is certain 
that many highly interesting particulars could 
be drawn. These rolls have never been examined, 
and their situation in a private collection at 
Cheltenham makes it difficult todoso. At Bury 





St. Edmund’s abundant materials for assigning 
correctly the various denominations of the 


buildings were obtained from a great number of | 
notices of incidents which had occurred within 


natural fall of the ground to give all the mag. 
nificence that could be obtained. These me 
are vaulted partly in two and partly in three 
avenues. Above them was the dormitory of 
the monks (locally misnamed, as he thought, 
the refectory), the walls of which are stil! 
perfect. The ancient refectory was pointed 
out as extending between this wing and the 
west wing, the part first inspected. Attached 
to the west wing is still seen one end of 
this hall, very richly ornamented with arcades 
and panelling of the thirteenth century, and 
the whole west side of the cloister is here 
also seen to have been panelled with beautiful 
arcading of the thirteenth century, altered with 
enrichments of the fifteenth century. An in- 
spection of the vaults beneath the ancient guest 
hall (the hall itself is destroyed) concluded the 
survey of the monastic buildings. In passing 
out through the gateway, it was shown that a 
small part of this mass of buildings belongs to 
the Norman period. The company then re- 
assembled in the parish church, when a call was 
made for Professor Willis, who had been present 


the monastery, from account rolls, inventories, | during the inspection of the abbey, but that 
and the like ; and at Durham we had still greater gentleman not presenting himself, the Dean of 


facilities, for to all these sources was added the. 


description of a writer who knew the monastery | 
in its perfect state. 
At Battel, it so happens that, since the time | 


Battle alluded to the chief features of interest. 
The church was erected, as its architecture in- 
dicates, early in the thirteenth century, and has 
additions of‘ almost all subsequent Medizval 
It has a fine western tower, two aisles 





were explained on the spot by Mr. Charles | tions of the buildings kave arisen, and somehow to the nave, a fine Early Pointed chancel 
Savery. The building is in the form of a) it is said that Mr. Hartshorne, our late member and two chantries. The Dean asked for 
quadrangle, with a flanking tower at each angle | and much-lamented friend, has added the weight suggestions as to the meaning of a very pecu- 
and bastion towers in the middle of each side. | of his name in confirmation of Willis’s mistakes. liar hagioscope window in the north aisle, 
It is surrounded by a broad and deep moat, still Due respect for Mr. Hartshorne’s name required, and some arched recesses at the east end of the 
full of water. On the north side is the entrance therefore, that good reason should be given same aisle ; and on re-assembling in his grounds, 
to the castle, the bastion tower being as it were | for varying from the descriptions received on where he handsomely invited the whole company 
doubled to form a gateway, in which the port- the spot. Mr. Mackenzie Walcott had been the to partake of refreshment, a discussion ensued— 
cullis still remains; from the gateway a cause- first to attempt a correctiou of the popular from which it would appear that the arches were 
way is formed across the moat, and this cause-| notion, and Mr. Hills now reminded the andi- the accidental accompaniments to the stairs of 
way is defended by a barbican. There is a|ence, by reference to his plans of Bury St. | the rood loft, and that the hagioscope window 
postern gate in the middle of the south side, Edmund’s and Durham monasteries, exhibited indicated the existence at some time of a north 
requiring, however, the aid of a boat to cross the | before them, together with a precise plan of the porch, with a chamber over it. Sir Charles 
moat. Within the castle, the residence filled all | Battel buildings, of the arrangements common Boughton returned thanks in the name of the 
sides of the quadrangle. The hall, buttery, and | to Benedictine monasteries. Having done this, , Association for the hospitality of the Dean. The 
kitchen may be distinguished on the south side | he stated that in the perambulation of the re- | evening papers were,— an interesting one on the 
of the court; the lord’s apartments, with the mains he would adopt the description and nonien- Ironworks of Sussex, by Mr. Charles Savery ; and 
chapel on the east side, the servants’ apartments | clature of the buildings as given by Eadmer, a an elaborate one on the Earls of Sussex, by Mr. 


on the west side, and the guard-rooms on the | 
north, adjacent to the fortifications of the 
entrance gate. The external walls are almost | 
perfect, but on three sides the interior walls 
have been in past times nearly destroyed. The, 
next point in the excursion was the Cistercian | 
Abbey of Robertsbridge. This monastery is | 
situated in the valley of the Rother, and near to | 
its banks in the parish of Salehurst. A plan, 
showing the arrangements of the monastery 


restored, made by Mr. Gordon M. Hills, was | 


exhibited ; and Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., explained | 
the subject on the spot. All that is known of, 
the history of the monastery is given in the 
collections of the Sussex Archwological Society, | 
with some good engravings of theremains. The | 
misfortune is that the parts are there mis-| 
described. It appears that the refectory which 
occupied the south side of the cloister is still in 
existence, with parts of the monks’ common-room 
at its east end. Of the west wing of the 
monastery, enclosing the west side of the cloister, 
very little remains; but a building attached to 
its west side for the accommodation of the prior 
or the guests is very perfect, and occupied as a 
farm-house. The remains are of the thirteenth 
century. The church which was to the north of 
the cloister has wholly disappeared. The next 
stage in the journey brought the travellers to 


Battle, 


where, having refreshed themselves with a lunch 
at the George Hotel, they were reinforced by a 
large assembly of the country people and 
Hastings townsfolk anxious for this opportunity 
for a thorough inspection of the monastery. 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills, the treasurer of the 
Association, undertook the guidance of the 
whole. After passing through the magnificent 
gatehouse of the monastery, a work of the reign 
of Edward III., and crossing a beautiful grassy 
lawn, once the fore-court of the monastery, a 
halt was made in the great hall of the mansion. 

Mr. Hills said, “ There were very few points of 
historical interest connected with this great 
monastery, except that great incident, the battle, 
which just 800 years ago had made our country 
an Anglo-Norman kingdom, and had probably 
been the most fruitfal in events of any of the 
great battles of the world. On the field of that 
battle, and in commemoration of his thankfal- 


ceased, 





ness for success, the victor founded this monas- 


monk of Canterbury, of his own monastery, at Planché, in which that gentleman dealt most 
little before the time when the Battel chronicle carefully with the difficulties of the early history 


which is still preserved at Trinity College, | 
Cambridge. 


Eadmer drew a plan of Canterbury, | of the title. 


On Friday, the 24th, the excursion was 


It was published more than a to Pevensey, where the only failure of fine 


hundred years ago by the Society of Antiqua- weather occurred during the week. The rain 
ries, and has been recently republished by Mr. | almost prevented the inspection of this most 


Walcott. Except as to the position of the Guest | 
House, the Battel buildings correspond in almost 


all particulars with this ancient arrangement at | 


Canterbury.” 


Mr. Hills then described the western build- | 
ings in which they were assembled, as contain- | 
ing the cellarer’s department, with the residence | 


of the abbot and dormitory for the lay domes- 


tics. These buildings form the residence or | 
mansion at present inhabited by the Duke of | 
| Cleveland. The hall in which the lecture was, 


delivered is a late addition, probably the work 
of one of the last abbots, and the duke’s library 
is a still later building, erected by the first lay 
grantees (the Montacutes), and in a great mea- 
sure rebuilt by the present owner. In passing 
through the beautifully vaulted and groined 
apartments, Mr. Hills called attention to the 
decorations of which they were susceptible, as 
evinced in the richly ornamented drawing-room, 
an apartment vaulted in four bays of two 
avenues, and pointed out the beautiful porch 
formerly the entrance to the monastery, but 
now almost buried in the modern kitchen offices. 
On leaving this block of buildings by its northern 
end, a lofty mass of wall, about 6 ft. thick, 
attached to it, as the south-west angle of the 
church, was pointed to, this fragment being the 
only bit of the work left which was conse- 
crated in the time of William Rufus. The 
church thus formed the north side of the 
monastery, and the foundation of the south wall 
of the nave, a fragment of the transept and the 
walls of a crypt showing the eastern apsidal 
termination of the church with three radiating 
chapels were described as all that remains of a 
church about 315 ft. long. From its transept 
extends the eastern wing of the monastery, 
specially devoted to the monks themselves. Mr. 
Hills pointed out the small remains of the 
chapter-house, the first apartment in this range, 
and then led the company through a noble 
series of vaulted apartments, the two common 
rooms and parlour of the monks,—in which he 





showed how skilfully advantage was taken of the 


interesting castle. A short and pleasant de- 
tention occurred on the road, where Major 
Lane and Mr. Simpson, the clergyman of Bex- 
hill, brought the party to a stand to examine the 
church there, and to partake of some refresh- 
ment. In the afternoon the weather became 
more propitious, and an examination was made 
of that charmingly picturesque ruin the Castle 
of Hurstmonceux. At this place, as well as at 
Pevensey, the guidance of the party was ably 
managed by Mr. T. H.Cole,of Hastings. Inthe 
evening, by invitation of the Mayor of Hastings, 
a large number of the principal families of the 
town were assembled to meet the members of 
the Association, and an interesting account of 
the ancient annual visits of the Bailiffs of the 


| Cinque Ports to the great herring fair at 


Yermouth, was given by Mr. Alderman Ross ; 
some of the original journals of the bailiffs, 
together with other interesting muniments of the 
town and cinque ports, being exhibited on a 
table in the room. 

On Saturday, the 25th, the closing meeting 
was held at Lewes. The Association was met by 
the High Constables of Lewes, Messrs. Edward 
Chatfield and Henry Jeffery, and by Lord Pel- 
ham, on behalf of the Earl of Chichester, with a 
large number of the members of the Sussex 
Archwological Society, who most kindly and 
handsomely entertained the whole party at lun- 
cheon. Mr. M.A. Lower, the well-known Sussex 
antiquary, undertook the guidance of the meet- 
ing, and led in succession to the barbican and 
keep of the castle; to St. John’s Church, where 
the inscription to a Danish chief was much dis- 
cussed; to the ancient vaults under the Star 
Hotel; to the fine Elizabethan house of the New- 
tons, now occupied by Mr. Wyndham ; to South- 
over Church, where the highly interesting re- 
mains of the tomb and leaden chests containing 
the bones of William de Warenne and his wife 
Gundrada, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
were viewed. After luncheon, Mr. Lower gave 
the history of the great Clugniac priory of Has- 
tings; the small remnants of its remains were 
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viewed, and a careful plan was exhibited, made 
by Mr. Parsons before the railway, twenty years 
ago, broke up a considerable portion of the 
church. The suggestions of Mr. Walcott, Mr. 
Hills, and Mr. Roberts, as to the arrangements 
of the monastery, were discussed, and the pro- 
ceedings of the week were finally brought to a 
ciose. 





THE DESIGNS FOR THE INTENDED 
LAW COURTS. 





CoRRESPONDENCE has taken place as to the 
provision of a proper place for the exhibition of 
the designs now in course of preparation. The, 
Royal Gallery, in the Palace of Westminster, | 
used before for a similar purpose, has been | 
pointed to, but the Commissioners think the | 
position would be objectionable, and that the | 
exhibition should take place as near as possible 
to the offices of the law; the great reason 
being that the final plans, which will have to be | 
immediately prepared, must be made by the suc- 
cessful architect in the sight of, and on delibera- 
tion upon, the different drawings while hanging 
side by side; and that this should be done with 
the daily attendance and assistance of the officers 
of the law, which is only possible within a 
short distance of Lincoln’s-inn and the Temples. 

The cost of erecting a temporary building for 
the purpose Lord John Manners puts at 1,5001. 
There will not be another mecting of the Com- 
missioners, probably, until November to decide. 
Mr. Gibson, one of the architects named to 
compete, has withdrawn. His place will not be 
filled up. 

The architectural clerk has received plans of 
the Courts of Angers, France, but finds they 
offer little that would be of any service to the 
competing architects. 

The sub-committee of the Commission ap- 
pointed to confer with a committee of the 
benchers of Lincoln’s-inn on the subject of a 
carriageway through Great Turnstile have met 
a committee of the benchers, and they unani- 
mously thought it highly desirable that some 
such way should be made, but they found it 
impossible to come to any definite opinion upon 
the subject without being advised by a com- 
petent surveyor, both as to the proper direction 
of such way, and as to the property which it 
would be necessary or advisable to purchase, 
and the probable expense of such purchase. Mr. 
Pownall is accordingly to be instructed to pre- 


pare plans and estimates. 








FROM ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THE opening of the new town-hall was cele- 
brated by more than 800 gentlemen accepting 
the invitation of Mr. W. Townsend, M.P., and 
mayor of the city, to a banquet given by his | 
worship on June 20, the anniversary of the ac- 
cession of our Queen to the throne of England. 
The town-hall, after more than three years from 
the laying of the foundation-stone, has been 
completed at a cost of 20,0001. 

The entire front of the building is 73 ft. wide, | 
and projects over the footpath, the arcade being 
20 ft. wide, furnished with a series of arches, 
over which is an open colonnade, surmounted by 
a cornice. The entire front, as well as the tower 
which extends above it to the height of 145 ft. | 
from the pavement, is constructed entirely of | 
white freestone. The enrichments are in the | 
Corinthian order. The belfry is provided with a | 
peal of bells. The chief entrance to the building 
under the portico is protected by an iron gate, 
which conducts into the grand entrance and 
lobbies; these are inlaid with Minton’s orna- 
mental tiles. The entrance-hall itself is 43 ft. 
by 27 ft., and the passage 7 ft. wide, terminating 
in the room appropriated for the city council 
chamber, the dimensions of which are 43 ft. by 
23 ft. Sin. On either side are commodious rooms 
to be used in accordance with the recent arrange- 
ment entered into between the Government and 
the corporation for the purposes of the local, 
police, and insolvency courts and offices. The 
entrance to the town-hall proper is by means of 
large doors on the sliding principle. 

The hall is 108 ft. long, 68 ft. broad, and its 
greatest height is 44 ft.; the superficial area 
being 7,344 ft. Its ordinary capacity is com- 
puted at from 2,500 to 3,000 persons. The main 
walls are ornamented by twenty-six Corinthian 
columns. The windows are decorated with com- 


The whole of the wizdows—sixteen in num- 
ber—can be opened or closed simultaneously by 
one person by means of machinery, and cold air 
can be admitted and vitiated air escape through 
apertures provided for that purpose, without in- 
convenience to the audience. ‘The ceiling is 
decorated with a large ventilator, studded with 
embellishments and mouldings. From each of 
three roses, bordered in the most ornamental 
style, are to be suspended gaseliers, one of which 
will overhang the platform. The decorative 
plastering was executed by Messrs. Firth, 
Vernon, & Wilson. The floor of the hall has been 
constructed on a principle adopted with a view 
of deadening noise or sound arising from prome- 
nading, &c. For this purpose sawdust and clay 
have been used and filled in to a depth of 8 in. 
between the joists and the floor. 





FROM SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


Urwarps of 20,000 persons were present on | 


St. George’s-day, at the unveiling of the bronze 


cast, obtained for New South Wales, of Mr. 


Theed’s statue of the late Prince Consort. It is 
placed on a handsome pedestal in one of the 
finest sites in the city, at the entrance to Hyde 
Park. 

Various stained-glass windows have been pre- 
sented to St. Andrew’s Cathedral by different 
individuals, and nearly the whole of them are 
now fixed in their places. The largest one, how- 
ever—the east window—is not yet prepared, but 
the plans have been approved. This window 
will be erected to the memory of the late Bishop 
Broughton, and the cost will be defrayed by 
public subscription. It will have three rows of 
lights, seven in each row. 

The foundation stone of the new church of 


St. Peter (Church of England), in Woolloomooloo, | 
The site of the | 
church is at the corner of Ann-street and Bourke- 
street, near the intersection of the latter by 
William-street, and the style is Early English. 
The building is to be erected wholly of stone, in 
massive blocks, the base course being 24 in. in 
height by 26 in. on the bed, and the foundation 
will rest on rock. The dimensions of the church | 
are: length, 105 ft.; width, 78 ft. The front 
elevation, facing Bourke-street, will have three 
gables, the centre one, being 45 ft. high, exclu- 
sive of the bell turret, which will surmount it. | 
There will be an entrance door in the centre, | 


has been laid by the governor. 


with wrought and carved pillars, lancet head 
and label, with a triple lancet window over, and 
a trefoil light above. On each side of the door- 


| way there will be a corresponding triple lancet 


window, with an oval-shaped light above for 
ventilation. The design of the east end is simi- 
lar to the front, there being a large triple-lancet 
window lighting the altar. The side facing 


Ann-street will have an entrance door and porch, | 


with three well-finished double-lancet windows 
on either side. The north side of the church 
will be lighted by seven windows. The roof 
will be open, and will be constructed with three 
rows of Gothic arches, tracery, &c., extending 
from the gables in the front to the rear. There 
will be three rows of iron columns supporting 
the arches, and dividing the middle of the church 
into three aisles, these being again intersected 
by corresponding arches at right angles from 
the columns to the side walls. The aisles will 
be paved with black and white marble tiles. 
The designs were prepared by Mr. O. H. Lewis, 
and the work is being carried out under his 
superintendence. Messrs. Newland & Son have 
the contract for the stonework. 

Workmen are engaged in taking down the 
walls, and clearing away the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, with a view to the erection of a new 
building on the ground. 

A small church, to accommodate 100 persons, 
and a cottage as a Presbyterian Church sana- 
torium, are about to be erected on Douglass 
Hill, Kurrajong, partly for behoof of the numerous 
visitors from Sydney and other places who repair 
to the locality in quest of health. Plans for the 
two buildings have been prepared by Mr. T. 
Rowe, of Pitt-street, architect. 

A sum of 10,0001. having been voted by the 
Parliament for the improvement of the rivers 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, and Darling, active mea- 
sures have been taken for carrying out the work. 
Clearing parties have been formed for cutting 
away and removing the snags and other obstruc- 
tions that impede the navigation of the rivers. 

An extensive scheme of improvement to Dar- 





posite columns and enriched capitals. 


ling Harbour has been proposed by th Engineer- 


in-Chief for Harbours and Rivers, and submitted 


to the Government. It is proposed to construct 
a range of wharfs to enclose the whole of the 
head of Darling Harbour, with a view to the 
establishment of a railway terminus there; and 
in connexion. with it to deepen the whole of that 
part of the harbour to 20 ft., so that vessels of 
the largest class might lie alongside the wharfg 
to discharge or take in cargo. 

Darlinghurst Gaol will be erected upon ground 
recently enclosed on the north side of the original 
gaol, to give additional accommodation for pri- 
soners. The foundations of the large wing, which 
will be erected by prison labour, are all in, and 
the erection of the walls has been commenced. 
The foundations were put in by prisoners, unas. 
sisted by any free labour, and all the stones for 
the huilding are dressed by prisoners, but are 
set by two or three masons employed for the 
purpose. About 150 prisoners are employed in 
stone-cutting ; and it is a somewhat curious fact, 
says our authority, the Sydney Herald, and 
highly creditable to the trade, that there has not 
beerya man in the gaol who learnt stone-cutting 
while free, and followed it as a means of liveli- 
hood. The prisoners, therefore—and some of 
them are excellent workmen—have learned all 
they know about stone-cutting in the gaol from 
free men. As the authorities desire to erect the 
new wing (to contain sixty-six cells) as speedily 
as possible, the erection of the circular building, 
as a chapel, has been suspended for atime. The 
drainage of the gaol is unfortunately defective ; 
and has at various times given many of the 
people who reside in Woolloomooloo a consider- 
able amount of inconvenience. With a view to 
remedy the defect, plans have been prepared 
and submitted, and these have been reported 
upon by the colonial architect; but unfortu- 
nately there is a hitch somewhere, and the 
result is, that no determination in regard to 
them has yet been arrived at. 

The telegraph line, by which Sydney and 
Adelaide will be brought in direct communica. 
tion is not yet finished, but as it progresses 
through the various districts in the interior, 
stations are opened at points where the extent 
of population, or the probable requirements of 
telegraphic communication indicate that course 
to be desirable or n The communica- 
tion with all parts of the four colonies thus 
afforded will meet an increasing requirement, 
and be regarded as a great convenience by the 
squatters and settlers generally. 








WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


London.—The following are the returns of 
|the Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers 
_of Health, showing the quality and composition 

of the metropolitan water :— 


i 





| Hardness. 


i 
| Names of Water Com- yg tee Before niher 


eaeorua iper Gallon. Boiling. Boiling. 














Thames Water Companies’ Grains. | Degrees. Degrees. 








| Grand Junction ........... 17°48 13-0 25 
| West Middlesex ............ \ ys fe ge oe Me 3 
| Southwark and Vauxhall. 17:10 13°0 35 
UIE occ cnareiennceatiinweens 16°60 13°0 2°5 
| Lambeth.............. 1839 6} )6=613°0 25 
| Other Compan 
PSS pee a Raalie Sew 27:86 18°0 85 
SE SURO. sccsiautinininsoscnnas | i198 13-0 30 
| East London.................. | 3916 | 136 3°5 
H. Leruxsy, M.B. 


The analysis of the metropolitan waters during 
the month of July shows that in every case there 
is less than the average proportion of saline and 
organic matters, and the reduction of the latter, 
which is the most important constituent of pot- 
able water, is most marked in the waters derived 
from other sources than the River Thames. But 
after all the most important consideration at the 
present time is the means of obtaining a con- 
stant supply of pure water, so that the prolific 
sources of contamination and of real danger to 
the community, the filthy butts and cisterns, 
may be entirely abolished. The daily supply of 
water to London is at the rate of about thirty 
gallons per head, whereas experience has proved 
in many instances that with a well-regulated 
constant service it need not exceed twenty 
gallons a head. Asa matter of economy, there- 
fore, as well as of public health, it is high time 
the consumer should make preparation for such 
a supply, in the way that the Act of Parliament 
directs, and then there would be no difficulty in 
applying processes of purification at every point 
where the water is used for domestic purposes. 
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A circular has been vent us calling attention 
to a scheme for the formation of a new sort of 
water company, for the supply of pure water to 
London in bottles or jars at 1d. per quart! 
Badly off as the Londoners are for water, espe- 
cially the poorer classes, they are not quite 
reduced to water at 1d. a quart, however pure ; 
and we look to improvements of a much more 
thorough-going and efficient nature for the future 
supply of pure water to the metropolis. 

Liverpool.— A sub-committee of the health 
committee has been inquiring for some months 
past into the causes of the excessive mortality of 
the town compared with other parts of the king- 
dom. At the last weekly meeting of the health 
committee, the mortality committee presented 
their report. Thecommittee arrived at the con- 
clusion that there were three great causes of 
mortality—indigence, intemperance, and over- 
crowding. The remedies the committee recom- 
mend are: To provide decent dwellings for the 
labouring classes; to break up the masses of 
crowded dwellings by driving thoroughfares 
through and across them to let in light and air ; 
to open up still further the close and confined 
courts ; to encourage cleanliness by securing an 
ample supply of pure water ; and to get rid alto- 
gether of the open midden system. As some 
means towards checking the growing and dia- 
bolical evil of intemperance, they advise the 
committee to obtain an Act of Parliament to 
control the sale of exciseable liquors within the 
borough. 

Nottingham.—From a report on recent sani- 
tary operations and improvements in Notting- 
ham by Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, C.E., the corpora- 
tion surveyor, it appears that a total length of 
permanent sewerage has now been made of about 
twenty miles, but that probably double this 


the old town and the later-made streets of the 
new part. Means of ventilating the sewers are 
now in progress. The total daily quantity of | 
the Nottingham and district sewage is about | 
4,000,000 gallons, and plans are in course of | 
preparation for distributing this over a suf- | 
ficiently large area of land, whereby the i 
tion of the river Trent may be abated, and the | 
full agricultural value of the sewage may be | 
secured. The erection and maintenance of 
places of public convenience and decency, in 
suitable situations, have had special attention. | 
The sewers in all new streets are entered from | 





Southampton.—The town-clerk has laid before 
the local Board a copy of a report drawn up by 
Mr. James Lemon, C.E., the borough surveyor, 
upon the whole question of the drainage of the 
town, a copy of which had, he said, been sent to 
every member of the council. It was in the 
form of a book, containing an appendix, consist- 
ing of a series of lithographed plans, showing 
the alterations and improvements suggested in 
about twenty pages of printed matter :— 

After reviewing the probable cost of, and re- 
ceipts from, utilisation, Mr. Lemon says, in con- 
clusion : — 

‘*T am of opinion that the Loesl Board should ado 
the best means in their power to place the drainage of the 
town in a perfect state, and that any plan for the utilisa- 
tion of the sewage, which may be approved, should be 
entirely subsidiary and independent of the main drainage 
scheme, so that in the event of any failure of the works, 
commercially or otherwise, the health of the town will 
not suffer,” 

The report has been referred to the special 
and general works committee. 





THE ROOF OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Murphy is superintending the fixing of the 
monument in Liskeard Church. 

Hastings.—A tablet, raised by public sub- 
scription to the late Arthur William Ticehurst, 
son of the Mayor of Hastings, has been placed 
on the inner side of the south wall of St. 
Clement’s Church. It was executed by Mr. G. 
Sharp, statuary, of St. Leonard’s, and is designed 
in the Gothic style. The inscription commences 
thus strangely,—“ In memory of Arthur William, 
eldest surviving son of Frederick Ticehurst, Esq., 
Mayor of Hastings.” 








ST. JOHN’S, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


INDIANTOWN, one of the suburbs of St. John’s, 
almost totally destroyed by fire some time ago, 
is now rebuilt, and much improved; indeed, 
some of its buildings will compare favourably 
with any wooden ones in the city. The stores 
of Mr. Hamm (Mr. M. Stead, architect), and 
Messrs. M. D. and H. A. Austin, with the dwell- 
ing of Mr. M. D. Austin (Mr. J. A. Munroe, 
architect), are the best. 

In Carleton one of the finest dwellings in the 





1n the instructions furnished to the architects 
who are making plans for the proposed courts 


| appears a letter from Mr. E. B. Denison to the | 


Law Courts Commission, in which that gentle- | 
man states that the ventilation of the Houses of | 
Parliament was left to the architect, and totally | 


cular, he adds :— 








in such a state that they may be set on fire all | 


length requires yet making in the streets of | over in a minute.” | 


Whatever truth there might have been in this 
statement it does not affect the architect. The 
danger, whatever it might be, arose solely from | 
the mode adopted for lighting the Houses, and | 
this differs altogether from that designed and | 
carried out by the late Sir Charles Barry, and | 
which had long since been altered without his | 
approval and without any reference to his views. | 
In fact, the architect was as little responsible | 
for the state of things referred to by Mr. Deni- | 
son as Mr. Denison himself. 

Consequent on the letter in question a corres- 
pondence between the Office of Public Works 


| 


| 


lower provinces is being erected, after the de- 
signs of Mr. J. A. Munroe, for Mr. E. D. Jewett. 

Mr. Stead has just prepared plans for a new 
church, to replace St. Paul’s Church, which is 
about to be taken down; the new one will be 
Early Gothic, plainly treated. The church, long 


failed; and after some abuse of architects in| known as the “Bethel,” has been remodelled, 
general and the Houses of Parliament in parti- | and is now used as a Baptist church. 


Building materials are very high in price here, 


“ Among other things, I find the ceilings of | owing to the large quantities shipped to the 
both Houses of Parliament were—one still is— 
| 


United States. 

Provisions also command large prices. Ship- 
building is very dull, scarcely anything being 
done in that line; indeed, mechanics of all de- 
scriptions are leaving for the States. 

Wages here are, for masons, 2 dolls., or about 
8s. 4d. sterling per day; stone-cutters, 2 dolls. ; 
painters, 1 doll. 60 cents; carpenters and joiners, 
1 doll. 35 cents. 

Water-pipes are being laid to Indiantown from 
the city. 








SANITARY REPORT ON WHITECHAPEL. 
Tue report of Mr. Liddle, the local medical 


the subways, which are still being made for gas and Mr. E. M. Barry has been printed to make officer of health, for the quarter ending 30th 
and water pipes, and Mr. Tarbotton shows that clear what we have just now said. From this June, has been printed. From this report it 


there is no danger of explosion. 


Sajron-Walden.—In consequence of the very | 
imperfect system, or rather no particular sys- | 


we farther learn that under the direction of | 
that gentleman the dangerous fittings over the 
House of Commons have been removed, aa 


appears that the present epidemic was preceded 
by a very unhealthy state of the district, as re- 
gards epidemical diseases generally, showing 


tem, of drainage in this improving town, the that metal has been substituted for wood. The | some probable connexion of the cause of cholera 


corporation about two years ago applied to the) 
proper quarter to have powers under the Local 
Government Act, and the result, after the in- 
spection of the Government officer, was the 
formation of the “ Saffron-Walden Local Board.” 
This new Board immediately consulted Mr. 
Lawson, civil engineer, of London, who sub- 
mitted a plan, which was not, however, carried | 
out; but the Board at once set about repairing | 
and improving an old large sewer which runs 
from the bottom of the extensive common | 
through and under the town to the Swan mea- | 
dows, altogether half a mile in length. This} 
ancient sewer, in form of an immense barrel- | 
arch, averages 10 ft. in height by 9 ft. wide; and | 
the principle adopted was to form a smaller 
sewer in the centre of the larger one for the 
refuse of the town to run through, the sides 
being paved with brick, and sloping towards the 
middle. The drains from the various parts of 
the town are connected in the centre sewer, and 
thereby prevent the accumulation of sewage on 
the sides. The passage now is very complete, 
and the whole has been constructed under the 
direction of Mr. Ford, C.E., surveyor to the 
local board; and the works have been executed 
with hydraulic materials. The entire tunnel, 
well illuminated for the purpose, was lately 
opened for the inspection of the public, and it 
is believed that at least 200 persons went through 
it on that day, including the mayor, the princi- 
pal members of the corporation, the clergy and 
medical men of the town and neighbourhood, 
and most of the principal tradesmen. The pas- 
sage of the water through the channel is said to 
be so rapid that there is no possibility of any 
offensive smell arising from this improved sewer. 
The cost is about 500/., and this will be defrayed 
by a loan for thirty years, obtained from the 
Public Commissioners of Works, increasing the 
rates about one hailf-penny in the pound for a 
portion of that time. 





work was done by Mr. John Imray, and cost 
aboat 1,5001. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Watt Memorial, Birmingham.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Munro, the artist to whom the execu- 
tion of the statue has been entrusted, has 
submitted a sketch model of the figure. The 
great inventor is represented in an easy position 
leaning against the cylinder of a steam-engine. 
The statue will be executed in marble, and will 
be 8 ft. high, placed on a pedestal some 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. high. It shall be completed by mid- 
summer next year. The amount required is not 
complete. 

“ Cailean Mor.’—A grand memorial stone is 
about to be erected by the Duke of Argyll in 
honour of his ancestor, the chief from whom he 
derives the patronymic of Mac-Cailean Mor,—i.e., 
the son of the Great Colin, perhaps better known 
under that travestied form introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott, “ Maccallummore.” The monu- 
ment is to be erected within the ancient burying- 
ground of Kilchrenan, on the west side of 
Lochawe, where, there is good reason to believe, 
the warrior-knight found his last resting-place. 
It will consist of a massive slab of polished Ross- 
of-Mull granite, laid horizontally on solid ma- 
sonry, and bearing an inscription. 

Mural Tablet at Liskeard. —A_ serpentine 
Mural tablet has just been finished by Mr. John 
Murphy, of Penzance. According to the Cornish 
Telegraph, it consists of an octagonal piece of 
beautiful serpentine from the Kennack quarries, 
about 2 ft. 6 in. across, with a circular ornament, 
and inscription, in brass, with blue and red 
initial Jetters. This tablet is in memory of the 
late Mr. Edward Pedler, of Liskeard, long known 
in West Cornwall for his antiquarian studies. 





with the cause of other epidemics. The weekly 
mortality varied from 63 to 40, the average 
having been 52°3 per 1,000 of the population. 
Of this average 30°8 per cent. of the total mor- 
tality of the district arose from epidemics, espe- 
cially measles, small-pox, and fever. Deaths 
from fever occurred in Pelham-street, Chicksand- 
street, North-place, Hunt-street, Samuel-court, 
Spital-street, Brick-lane, Charlotte-street, Swan- 
yard, Fisher’s-alley, Frying-pan-alley, Sandy’s- 


|row, Wilke-street, Wood-street, Osborn-street, 


Old Montague -street, Prince’s- street, Royal 
Mint-street, and Queen-street. The mortality 
of children under 5 years of age was 41°7 per 
cent. of the total deaths. In the north sub- 
district it was 57°7 per cent., and in Goodman’s- 
fields 64°8 per cent. of the total deaths. The 
unhealthy condition of Frying-pan-alley and 
Charlotte-court had been frequently complained 
of. In the former fever bad prevailed to a great 
extent, chiefly among foreign Jews, who were 
sadly overcrowded. The water-supply was still 
unsatisfactory, as indeed it still is. 





PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING. 


Tus invention was made known to the public 
by the Farmers’ Club of New York, at their 
meeting in the latter part of June, 1865, and its 
importance was discussed. The inventor, Mr. 
Wm. L. Potter, of Clifton Park, Saratoga county, 
New York, had been experimenting with the 
material for years, and had, it is asserted, de- 
monstrated its utility and practicability. 

The Petroleum Standard has the following 
flaming paragraph on the subject :—“ After 
suffering many partial failures in compounds of 
lime in ali its various forms and phases—in sand, 
in granite, in plaster, mineral coal, clay of various 
kinds, soapstone, coal tar, vegetable tar, as- 
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watcr once fouled, either mechanically or chemi- 
cally, having some years ago been engaged by 
Sir James Matheson, Bart., in fitting up filtering, 
or, rather, clarifying apparatus for supplying 
Lewes Castle and the town of Stornaway with 
pure water, from a clear moss-coloured sough. 
Having tried every known method of filtration, 
the moss-coloured water still passed of a bright 
brandy colour. Having thus spent 1501. without 
obtaining clear, crystal, colourless water, I at 
last adopted the simple plan of having a large 
settling basin ; the water passing through char- 
coal and broken bricks, ascended and thus flowed 
into a tank nearly filled with peat charcoal, in 
the centre of which was placed an ascension 
filter, from which the water flowed clear as 
crystal. James Kerr, 


haltum, &c., in all the proportions and com- 

inations that an intelligent and inventive mind 
could suggest, for fourteen years, he tried the 
slatestone also in many combinations before he 
discovered that nature’s law of reconstruction 
was exceedingly simple, requiring only gluten or 
other viscous matter to hold the particles in 
juxtaposition till time and the action of the 
elements united them. Slatestone and coal-tar 
are too well known to require a description. 
Associated in geology—perhaps originally com- 
bined—an affinity is found to exist, and the slate 
being pulverised and brought into contact, a 
union is formed which no power can dissolve ;— 
a material at once cheap and abundant in every 
civilized country on the globe, so simple in pre- 
paration and application that common sense is 
the only qualification for using it. A mastic— 
it adapts itself to every shape and condition. 
Adhesive—it needs no nails or hooks to hold it. 
Non-combustible—it is not the means of destroy- 
ing your property, but of protecting it. Imper- 
vious—water, nor even steam, can penetrate or 
dissolve it. Repairable—‘a little more of the 
same sort’ and a brush or trowel restores it from 





THE ORDNANCE SURVEY AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


Tuat the grievances of the members of the 
engineering and surveying professions are many 








short, anything down to “ practical men ;” and 
it is at their hands that the professions suffer, 
both in reputation and material welfare. I am 
not now telling an idle tale. I could point out 
to you men who have imposed upon the public 
and the profession by means of testimonials 
from captains and colonels of every name known 
to the Royal Engineers. Of course, after we 
have discovered that the owner of this testimo. 
nial is a drunken, dissolute vagabond, we are 
bound to consider him also a forger, for we very 
well know that the Royal Engineers are repre- 
sented by gentlemen of the highest social worth 
and the greatest professional learning. But 
what, sir, is to guard the public against these 
charlatans? Nothing. The existing members 
of this class must plot, conspire, scheme, and 
victimize, until their mortal race is ran; but it 
is certainly the duty of Parliament to prevent a 
second crop of them being raised. 

There is, however, one way in which a remedy 
against some of these evils might. be provided; and 
I am of opinion, sir, that your services as the 
editor of a powerful paper would be of great 
assistance in establishing it. In the first place, 





and bitter, the correspondence published in your 
very valuable paper has sufficiently proved. | 
That those professions are preyed upon by a set | 
of quacks on the one side, and that they have to | 
enter into competition with a power that must | 
ruin them, on the other side, are facts to which | 
/ you have now nobly called the attention of the | 
/public. For that service I, as an aggrieved | 
|member, tender you my best thanks ; for, sir, I | 
| am convinced that, if we are to have the injustice | 
_redressed, it is only at the hands of the public 
that the redressment can be obtained. 

As your correspondent has shown in the case 
of the Scottish survey, so I think I can show 
from the survey of the North of England that 
the public money has been wilfully squandered. 


accidental injuries. Renewable—the waste from 
the friction of falling water may be returned 
once in ten or twenty years for ever by the use 
of the brush. It is, in fact, the only material 
known of which can be affirmed that it will 
endure so long as the building endures under it.” 











THE ROWS IN CHESTER. 


In the description of the new Grosvenor 
Hotel, at Chester (in the Builder, p. 629), it is 
stated that— 

“ The Row, which is peculiar to Chester, and which 


existed in the former buildings oecupying the site, had to 
be preserved, and forms one of the principal features in 


we ought to have the professions of civil en- 
gineer and architect recognised by law, as are 
the medical and legal professions ; a competitive 
examination established similar to theirs, which 
pupils and students must be compelled to pass 
before they could obtain a diploma, and so be 
allowed to practise. I am ignorant of the exact 
manner in which that end could be attained ; 
but 1 think, if you were to ventilate the matter, 
and money and an acceptance of your sugges- 
tions were all that were necessary, we should 
not be long in our present impotent and degrad- 
ing position, and we should no longer have to 
fear the competition of a “ paternal” Govern- 
ment ; for a legally constituted society would be 
sufficiently powerful to stay the nefarious opera- 


the East gate-street front, the superstructure being carried 
on 8 colonnade formed,” &c. 

The accompanying engraving and plan show 
a colonnade on a level with the street, an archi- 
tectural feature which is certainly not “ peculiar 
to Chester.” 

I have always understood that the peculiarity 
of the rows in Chester consisted in their being 
raised above the level of the roadway, and 
formed, as it were, in the first-floor of the 
houses, so that the citizens could command the 
streets in case of any sudden irruption of the 
Welshmen or other hostile force. I know that 
was the character of some of the Chester rows 
at least: whether of all I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the city tosay. But I should 
like to know whether “the row” that existed in 


degree of accuracy, but I assert that he cannot 


Take, for instance, the surveys of the large | tions alike of our major.and minor competitors. 
towns, which are engraved and sold at 2s. per } It is, indeed, a pitiful thing, sir, to have to make 
eheet. In Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Hudders-| these complaints; but would not others ask 
field, &c., everything down to lamp-posts, water- | loudly for justice where injustice was meted out 
plugs, steps, and causeways are shown; the|tothem? What, indeed, would the doctors say 
buildings are all there; and when a man buys if army surgeons were organized to practise 
one of the maps he labours under the impression | publicly for half the ordinary fees? Why, they 
that he has got a map infinitely superior to any- | would at once demand redress, and their de- 
thing a private practitioner could supply him. | mands would be attended to, because they are 
The consequence of this, sir, is, that men are|the members of an organized and powerful 
prone to give superior credit to the Government | society. Merator LEODIENSIs. 

maps, to the detriment of all others. Now 
Colonel James may be most competent as a 
military engineer, and he may be perfectly 
capable of teaching his subalterns how to con- 
duct trigcnometrical operations with the nicest 








THE ORDNANCE SURVEY AND PRIVATE 
JOBS. 


provide himself with subordinate employés suffi- 
ciently skilful and trustworthy to execute the 
work in the manner he directs. If he could do| 
| that, we who have had to examine every kind of | 


map that he has produced, should not have had | 





the buildings pulled down for the site of the 
Grosvenor Hotel, and which is said to have been | 
“ preserved,” —i.e., imitated, was merely such a 
colonnade as appears in the new structure, or one 
of those raised galleries which presented the 
more singular characteristics of the old Chester 


< sow.” LGN. /and the public, in some instances, would not 


| have had to complain of expenses increased 
largely thereby. It is in the interior of the 
| Ordnance Surveys, the parts where the «skill or 


THE POLLUTION AND USE OF WATER | honesty of the individual surveyor is taxed, that 
they fail. On that ground, therefore, the money 


BY MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. - : 
}80 expended is only wasted, the public are 
Water used and polluted by many of our | deluded, and by that delusion errors are per- 
manufacturing processes could, by simple means | petrated, and the services of surveyors who 
of filtration, be clarified and used for the same | could rectify them are supposed not to be needed. 
purpose many times, and that often with ad-| I would ask, why was not London surveyed in 
vantage and economy, asthe water charged and | detail, as are the great towns of the north? If 





| cause to complain of their internal discrepancies, | P 


S1n,—Some two months ago there appeared av adver- 
tisement in the Builder, offering a premium of 1004, for 
the best plan for the drainage of Aberdare, in Glamorgan- 
shire. I visited the place, and found a parish map toa 
scale of 8 chains to an inch, which was made some oem | 
years ago, and when the parish did not contain one-fiftiet 
art of the houses it does now. I told the suthorities that 
what they offered 100. for would cost several hundreds. 
The Board then invited me, with several others, to tender 
for the work, which I did, The clerk to the Board has 
now informed me that the Ordnance surveyors ore punt 
to survey the place. I may remark that in 1850 the 
of Ordnance surveyed Merthyr Tydfil, and I believe they 
have never been paid a farthing for so doing, How isit 
possible for civil engineers and surveyors to compete with 
a Board paid out of the public funds? The Board of 
Ordnance ought to confine themselves to pablic works, 
and leave local surveys to parties who devote all their 
time and attention to sanitary matters. 

THEODOLITE. 








impregnated with chemical agents must become 
more and more active, and the action more in- 
tense the oftener it is used. Now it is greatly 
abused as a vehicle for carrying away to pollution 
many ingredients mechanical and chemical. To 
such an extent is this wilfol waste carried, 
no wonder that the woeful want of a remedy is 
being felt. Lately we read of some 50,000l. 
being annually thrown in the gutter, either from 
the want of chemical skill or from the rapid 
manipulating processes of our manufactures of 
plated goods, &. If we wash away the 
precious metals in our sewers, no surprise 
need be felt at water being so charged with 
all manner of filth, — manufacturers and 
others being rather benefited by economiz- 
ing their fuel while consuming the smoke, 
that used to be a greater nnisance than 
it is now. It may be that using water more 
economically they may, when it is thoroughly 
fouled, and will no longer clarify, evaporate 
what remains, and so regain much they now 
throw away to their own loss and their neigh- 
bours’ injury. 

I know the difficulties that exist in purifying 





in the case of London the advantage of a detail 
survey was not equal to the expense, does not 
the same argument apply to every other place ? 
But I know of no reason why a survey on that 
scale should ever be attempted, except it was to 
gratify a whim of Colonel James, for it has not 
even the recommendation of serving some land- 
owner, or body of landowners, who may happen 
to have the power to vote away the nation’s 
money. 

There is, however, ancther point of view from 
which Colonel James’s operations may be re- 
garded. He was not satisfied with training the 
Royal Engineers as surveyors, but he must needs 
take into his employ some hundreds of civilian 
assistants, for the vast importance of his work 
necessitated its speedy termination. Now, my 
experience tells me that at least 70 per cent. of 
the quacks who roam about the country sojourn- 
ing at any place where they are unknown, 
and can obtain credit until they are known and 
their credit fails them, are the disbanded ord- 
nance surveyors. These are the men who 


FOOT PATHS. 


Sin,—In answer to an inquirer respecting foot-paths, 
we have laid down more then 1,000 yards of Portlan 
cement. Some of it has been down four years, and 
answers well. Most likely all the paths in this town 
(Hitchin) will be laid with the same. We have 2 in. of 
cement concrete, and } in. of cement and weil-washed 
drift sand, or Thames sand will do, 

W. D, Anprews. 








THE BORROWDALE LEAD MINE. 


Sin,—With regard to the family of Banks you 
mention : it was. a John Bankes who, about 250 
years ago, bought the share of the Black Lead 
Mine, which still appertains to the family,—the 
Bankes of CorfeCastle, Dorset. This John Bankes 
was father of Sir John Bankes, attorney-general 
in Charles I.’s reign. It was he who argued two 
days for ship money. He was afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and died at Oxford 
and was buried there while in attendance upon 
the unfortunate monarch. The Bankes of 


shamelessly advertise themselves as civil en- 





gineers, surveyors, architects, valuers, and, in 


Dorsetshire still own nine-sixteenths of the mine. 
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The father of Sir John built a house in Keswick : 
on a ceiling in it there is a monogram containing 
the initials J. B., and the date 1602. Sir John 
Bankes, the chief justice, makes reference in his 
will to this house as built by his father. It is 
now transformed into a coach office. 

The last sale of lead which took place in 
London, at the warehouse, in Essex-street, 
Strand, brought for picked plumbago 20s. 
pound, having been previously picked through at 
former sales. After this, there was a considerable 
stock sold at much lower prices, more like 201. 
per ton than anything else; whilst the PURE 
Borrowdale lead even now would fetch 30s. 
per lb., or 3,0001. per ton. 

The mine ceased to work three or four years 
ago. The Company who took it passed through 
the Bankruptcy Court. The Keswick makers 
not unfrequently purchase pure lead found in the 
locality, which has been washed from the 
mountain into the rivers and low lands ;—so 
that pure Borrowdale lead pencils are still to be 
purchased for money at Keswick, but compa- 
ratively few people go to the price, viz., 6s. per 
dozen. J+ Bi O. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


‘ ORNAMENTING THE SuRFaces or TitEs. — H. 
Venables. Dated 18th September, 1865. — The 
patentee claims the manufacture of ornamental 


carry such materials and apparatus as builders 
may require. The apparatus being moved as 
near to the burning house as is proper, the 
operators lower the stage or platform by the 
ropes or cords already referred to, and the fire- 
men enter the platform, which is then raised 
opposite to the window or place where the per- 
sons are who are to be reseued. The supple- 


per| mentary platform and ladders are then pushed 


out, and the persons walk on to the platform, 
which is then lowered ; or the platform may be 
turned round on the mast, and the persons may 
then enter the opposite houses. In the same 
manner, if the apparatus be used for a builder’s 
scaffold, the bricklayers, masons, plasterers, and 
others would have a much safer and more com- 
modious stage for carrying on their operations. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Christ Church, Watney-street, Commercial- 
road kast.—Three stained-glass windows have 


Foulger). The windows represent, the left-hand 
one, the birth of our Saviour, the centre the 





sion. The windows were designed and executed 
| by Messrs. Gibbs, of Bedford-square, W.C. 


} 
} 


The plumbing work, gas-fittings, and paintin 
have been exeented by Messrs, D. & E. eo 
The building was erected from the designs of 
Mr. John Gibson, of Westminster. Mr. E. Gib- 
bons, of Ipswich, was the builder. Mr. J. J. 
Miller, as clerk of the works, has superintended 
the building. The total cost, including the cost 
of the site, will be about 8,0001. 
Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The chief stone of the 
Borough Pauper Lunatic Asylam has been laid 
at Coxlodge, near Bulman’s Village, about two 
miles from the town. The asylum will accom. 
modate 250 patients of both sexes. It consists 
of two stories, and the general outline of the 
plan is in the form of the letter H., with the 
centre limb very much elongated. The centre 
contains the general dining-hall on the ground 
floor, with the chapel over it; and right and left 
of the centre are wings containing the accom- 
modation for the patients, and embracing the 
whole extent of the south front, along which are 
the airing-grounds. The east wing is appro- 





Crucifixion, and the right-hand one the Ascen- | 


been erected at the east end of this church, in 
memory of a late churchwarden (Mr. W. H.| rooms and associated dormitories. The upper 


} 


priated to the female, and the other to the male 
patients. On the ground floor are all the sitting- 
rooms, with a proportion of single sleeping- 


floor is devoted entirely to dormitory accommo- 
dation. Each wing is divided into three galle- 
ries, with an infirmary or hospital. Behind the 
dining-hall is the kitchen, with stores and other 
domestic* offices. Extending backwards and 


Easton Church, Pewsey. — The memorial to | along the north is a range of building, with the 


tiles by repeated immersion of a moulded surface David Herbert Llewellyn, surgeon on board the|entranee to the asylum in the centre; a resi- 
in slip, and the subsequent scraping down thereof Alabama, who was drowned at the sinking of the dence for the medical superintendent ; and the 
vessel, having refused to imperil the lives of the | workshop and the laundry offices. The plan is 

Arparatus for Securine ox Fastenine Metat | wounded by entering the boat, is now completed. | similar to that of the Stafford County Asylum, 
PLATES TO Beams, RaFreRs, AND OTHER Piaces | A general desire was felt that some memorial of erected at Burntwood, near Lichfield, by the 
rok Roorinc, &c. —R. Fow. Dated 19th Sep-| his gallantry should be erected at Easton, of | same architect, Mr. Wm. L. Moffatt, of Edin- 


substantially as described. 


tember, 1805.—This invention consists in form- 
ing a groove or slit on the beam, rafter, or other 
article to which the patentee desires’ to secure 
the metal plates. At certain points in this 
groove he inserts metal staples, the tops of which 
lie flush or nearly so with the surface of the 
groove. Then, according to the shape of the 
surface of, say, a rafter, he forms a metal plate 
to correspond in shape therewith, and which he 
lays thereon. This plate has slots cut in it at 
those parts where the staples are inserted, and 
one end of the slots is adjusted to, and corre- 
sponds with, the said staples. The upper metal 
plate is made to correspond in shape with the 
lower, and has secured on its underside, either 
by solder, rivet, or otherwise, prongs or catches 
set laterally, which correspond in number with 
the staples. 

MACHINERY USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Bricks anp Tites.—W. Porter. Dated 20th 
September, 1865.—This invention is applicable 
to machines where the plastic clay or brick earth 
is expressed through moulding dies or orifices. 
It is preferred, in carrying out this invention, to 
construct the machines in such manner as to 
employ two pairs of expressing rollers, one pair 
being horizontal whilst the other or front pair is 
vertical ; but the employment of the hinder ex- 
pressing rollers is not essential, as in place of 
these a piston or plunger, or other expressing 
instrument, may be used combined with the front 
pairs of expressing rollers before mentioned. 

APPARATUS APPLICABLE FOR FiRE-ESCAPES AND 
Buitpers’ Scarrotps.—E. Vagg. Dated 5th 
December, 1865.—The base of the said appa- 
ratus consists of a stand mounted on wheels like 
@ common cart, but made to run very near the 
ground. The stand is mounted on the wheels in 
such a manner that, by means of a screw, 
ratchet, or other apparatus, the stand may be 
maintained at or nearly on a level when passing 
up or down hill. In the centre of the said stand 
a pole or mast is erected, of such a height as 
may be deemed requisite, whether the apparatus 
is used for a fire-escape or a builder’s scaffold, 
and the said mast or pole may be fixed in its 
socket in the stand by a hinge, to enable it to be 
lowered when not in use. When raised perpen- 
dicularly, means are provided for maintaining it 
in its proper position by a bolt running through 
it and the socket, or by any other means. On 
this mast is a platform; made to slide up and 
down upon it rather easily, and also to turn 
upon it, which is done by reason of the frame 
on the top part of the mast carrying the pulleys 
being made to revolve on the top of the mast. 
It is raised and lowered to the required height 
by means of ropes, cords, or’chains running in 
pulleys at the top and bottom of the pole or 
mast. This platform is made stronger and rather 
wide, in order to carry supplementary platforms, 





'which parish his father is the incumbent. The! burgh. It is said to differ in its arrangements 
|memorial has therefore taken the form of a/ from those which have hitherto been erected. 
stained east window in Easton church, with a/ The style of the building is Palladian, simple in 
| marble tablet beneath it bearing an inscription. | its details. 
|A small surplus was expended in a medallion | 
'window at the west end of the church. The | 
east window is by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. RU . 
Rudgwick Church.—The chancel of this church are eae 
' has just received the addition of two stained-glass! Okeford Fitepaine.—The parish church has 
windows, in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. been restored and re-opened. The work says 
Braby, of Maybanks. They were designed by | the Dorset Express, was commenced in March, 
Mr. Edward Hogwood, and the subjects are 1865. A careful inspection of the old building 
Rebekah at the Well, and the Good Samaritan. | was first made, and it was determined to entirely 
| Messrs. Powell & Son, of London, were the rebuild the chancel, south aisle, and north porch, 
‘artists. There has also been recently erected in and partially restore the other portions of the 
the churchyard a monument of Portland stone church. Mr. Hicks, of Dorchester, architect, 
in memory of the same persons. | furnished the design, and the work was entrusted 
| Coggeshall Church.—A stained glass memorial |to Mr. A. Green, builder, Blandford, by whom 
‘window has just been placed in the east end of the whole of the work has been executed. The 
this church. It wasexecuted by Messrs. Clayton | church consists of a nave, north and south aisles, 
& Bell, and the fixing was partly performed by | chancel; and porch on the north side. Of these, 
Mr. Samuel Parke, plumber, of thie place. The! the chancel, south aisle, and porch have been 
top tracery contains representations of the twelve | entirely rebuilt. The old arcade arches, which 
‘apostles and four evangelists, and there are also | were found to be considerably out of the per- 
displayed four angels. The subjects, numbering pendicular, have been partly taken down and 
fourteen, are as follows :—Christ saving Peter, | rebuilt, whilst others, not so much gone, were 
the Agony in the Garden, Christ bearing the | sawn and restored. The tower, at the west end 
Cross, the Resurrection, Christ appearing to Mary | of the church, is built over an archway, under 
in the Garden, the Supper at Emmaus, St. Thomas, | which is a font, presented by the curate’s wife, 
‘the Annunciation, the Salutation, Angels appear- | and made by Mr. Bolton,of Worcester. The old 
‘ing to the Shepherds, the Birth of Christ, the | chancel was eutirely taken down, and rebuilt in 
| Presentation in the Temple, the Baptism of | the Decorated style of architecture, with open- 
| Christ, and Christ blessing Children. timber roof and moulded ribs, to form panels, 
carved bases intersecting theribs. The windows 
are glazed with tinted cathedral glass, and there 
are sittings for between 300 and 400 persons. 
The chareh is heated by one of Gurney’s hot-air 
stoves. A considerable addition has been made 














PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ipswich. — The new National Provincial Bank 
building has been completed and opened. The 
surrounding buildings are completely dwarfed 
by the new bank, the height of which from the 
pavement to the top of the parapet is 45 ft. 
The front is of Portland stone, and though plain 
and simple it has a classic character. The 
ground-floor front is divided into three divisions, 
the centre and eastern ones being filled by large 
plate-glass windows, by which the banking-room 
is lighted, and the third containing the entrance 
to the bank and also to the manager’s house. 
There are pilasters on either side of the win- 
dows, of similar stone to the rest of the front, 
and the whole is surmounted by a dental cor- 
nice. The banking-room is entered from a lobby 
by mahogany swing doors. This room is 30 fe. 
in length, the width varying slightly, being 
about 28 ft., and the height 15 ft.6in. Light 
is admitted by the two large windows, and 
Moore’s ventilators are placed in the windows. 
At the north end of the bank are two fire-proof 
strong-rooms with stone floors and slate shelves, 
and Chubb’s iron dvors. The windows are pro- 





ladders, ropes, and other useful articles to aseist 
in rescuing persons or property from fire; or to 


to the charchyard, which is enclosed with iron 
palisading. In addition to 4001. to be raised by 
rate, various donations have been promised, in 
order to pay the cost. 

Wythorp.—The little mountain church at 
Wythorp, midway between Keswick and Cocker- 
mouth, has been consecrated. The site has 
been presented by Sir H. R. Vane, bart., lord of 
the manor. There is also space left on the site 
for a Sunday school, plans having been prepared 
by Mr. Brace; of Whitehaven. The school will 
be erected as soon as sofficient funds are raised. 
The church has been built at a cost of nearly 
1,0001., 701. of which are yet required. Mr. 
Bruce is the architect of the church as well as the 
schools. The church is builtin the Early English 
style. The nave roof in the interior has carved 
traces of ‘stained oak, crossed at the apices and 
supported on stone corbels, The sittings, pulpit, 
and reading-desk are constructed of stained 
pine. The nuve is 40 ft. long by 21 ft. wide. 
and the chancel is 19} ft. long by 16 ft. wide, 
The building 1s intended to seat 120 persons. 





Long Whatton, Leicestershire —This charch, 


tected by Clark's patent iron revolving shutters. | after being closed for twelve months inorder to 
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be restored, has been reopened by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. The roofs are new, and raised to 
a very high pitch, corresponding with that of the 
west end gables. The pillars and arches have 
been restored, and a new chancel arch has been 
erected. Clerestory windows have been inserted 
over the nave arcade, which has been raised 
about 9 ft. The chancel windows and roof are both 
new, the latter in stained wood-work. In the 
north aisle the old pews have disappeared, and 
the interior has been fitted up with benches, 
uniform with those in the south aisle. A vestry 
has been formed out of the lower portion of the 
tower, which is on the south side. This is 
separated from the nave by a screen, filled in 
with figured ground glass. The floors are paved 
with Whetstone’s (Coalville) tiles, in encaustic 
patterns. The east window is fitted up with 
stained glass. It is divided into three lights, 
which are filled in with subjects taken from the 
20th chapter of St. John’s Gospel—one repre- 
senting Mary weeping at the sepulchre; the 
other, Mary looking into the sepulchre and 
seeing the two angels; and the third, Mary 
meeting with Christ. Above is a figure of the 
Saviour, symbolizing the resurrection. Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, were the artists. The 
entire work has been carried out by Mr. Walker, 
the contractor, West Leake, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 





Mr. Joseph Mitchell, of London. The stone 
work has been done by Mr. Brown, stone mason, 
Nottingham; and Mr. Blundell, also of Notting-| 
ham, has constructed the roof and all carved | 
woodworks. 

Danbury, Esser.—A statement has been issued | 
as to the work of restoring and enlarging the | 








and vestry. In the north wall of the nave aisle, 
arches and columns have been inserted, in order 
—should circumstances require it—that an aisle 
may be added at some future period, and so 
complete the design without incurring the 
necessity of removing the nave roof. The 
chancel finishes with an apse, forming three 
bays. The centre bay is in the form of a gable, 
and hipped back into the apsed roof. A three- 
light tracery window is inserted in the centre 
bay, with small tracery windows on each side. 
At the west end there are three pointed windows, 
surmounted by a | rose window and double 
belfry. Entering the church by the south porch, 
the principal features of the design have been 
studied to afford an internal effect by grouping 
the spandrel timbers of the apse and chancel 
roof, the chancel arch, and tracery windows, so 
as to form a perspective view from the nave. 
All the seats are free. The nave and chancel 
will accommodate 219 adults and 48 children. 
When the new aisle is added the church will 
accommodate 464 persons. The cost is a little 
over 1,7001. The whole of the work has been 
executed by Mr. Thornton, mason ; Mr. Sander- 
son, joiner ; Mr. Laidler, plumber ; Mr. Hodgson, 
painter; Mr. Rule, slater; and Mr. R. Mole, 
plasterer, all of Durham. The church is from 
designs by Mr. T. C. Ebdy, of that city, 
architect. 

Tunbridge Wells.—St. Mark’s Church, Broad- 
water Down, has been consecrated. The edifice 
stands on the estate of the Earl of Abergavenny, 
and has been built, together with the parsonage 
adjoining, entirely at his cost. The church is 
built principally with native stone, from the 





earl’s estate. The textare of the stone is ce- 





formed of resonant materials, with hollows for 
throwing forward the voice of the preacher, 
There are two large vestries behind, with 
rate entrance. The church will seat upwards of 
300 people on the ground-floor. Beneath the 
church and vestries are a large school-room, the 
size of the church, and class-rooms, all entered 
on the level of the land behind the balustraded 
terrace, the whole lighted by a double range of 
windows, free from obstructions. The total cost 
of the buildings will be 1,5001., which will include 
painting, decorating, forming approaches, &c, 
Mr. H. H. Vale, of Liverpool, was the architect, 
and Mr. Edwards, of Bootle, the builder. 
Halsted.—The new Congregational Chapel 
has been opezied for divine service. The build. 
ing is in the Gothic style, and has cost about 
4,5001., inclusive of internal fittings. Accommo. 
dation is provided for between 700 and 800 
persons. The plan is a parallelogram, with 
an apsidal end; the extreme width from north 
to south being 70 ft., and from east to west, 
42 ft., with transepts 60 ft. wide. The roof is 
divided transversely into three spans, with 
arched principals in the centre, 45 ft. high, and 
trussed banner beams on each side, supported on 
cast-iron columns, with ornamental capitals; 
longitudinally there are three arches over the 
columns on each side, and one wider arch over 
each transept. The timbers are wrought and 
stained; and the ceiling, varnished boarding, 
open to view. The galleries, which extend round 
the sides of the chapel, are approached by two 
staircases in the front, and two others attached 
to the transepts. On the west side, attached to 
the transept is a tower containing one of the 
staircases, surmounted by a stone spire 110 ft. 


church. These works are to include the erection | mented by iron in various conditions of oxida- ‘high. The roofs are slated, and the ridges 
of a new and much enlarged south aisle, with | tion, whilst it is of a varied colour and very hard. | finished with ornamental cresting. Kentish rag, 


the entire re-pewing of the church and the com- 
plete restoration of the interior of the fabric, in- 
cluding the restoration and setting up of the. 
south arcade, all of which has been undertaken 
by the owners of property and parishioners of 
Danbury, at a cost of 2,0001. Since the work | 
has been taken in hand a desire has been felt to 
carry out several important improvements, 
which were not included in Mr. Scott’s first 
estimate, but strongly recommended by him. 
The essential points of this enlarged plan include | 
a new porch, the restoration of the exterior of 
the tower, the complete renewing of the stone-— 
work of the windows, &c., and involve an ad- | 
ditional outlay of 6007. 

Hulme (Manchester).—The chief stone of this 
church has been laid. The site is in Erskine- 
street. The building will be in the Pointed style, 
in red brick, with bands of dark blue. The win- 
dow tracery and other decorative features will 
be of stone. The chancel will have a circular- 
ended apex, and over its western bay will be the 
steeple, so that the place for the choir will be 
underneath the tower. Acoustic advantages 
will be aimed at, as by other means, so par- 
ticularly by the placing of a flat boarded ceiling | 
over the choir. The site for the font appears to 
have been so designed that the sacrament of 
baptism will be received in the sight of the 
whole congregation. Great pains are to be taken 
with the interior, &c. This will be of red and 
white brick (unplastered), and the work will beso | 


‘middle of the fourteenth century. 


been built of this stone. The dressings are in| 
Bath stone, and the native stone is used for) 
scalped rustic work. Over the principal en- | 
trance is sculptured a figure of St. Mark. The 
style adopted by the architect has its principal 
type drawn from the French churches of the 
The walls | 
are lined with hard bricks, having a space left | 
between the inner and outer castings, bonded | 
together with a patent adamantine brick, to | 
prevent the damp from penetrating. In plan | 
the church is cruciform, with a tower for bells | 
at the north-west angle, crowned by an octa- 
gonal spire, the whole being 132 fc. high, whilst | 
the length of the church is estimated at 124 ft., | 
by a width across the transept of 76 ft. There 
is a nave, with side aisles, transepts, and a deep | 
chancel with a semi-octagonal apse. At the 


sides of the chancel are a vestry chamber and | 


an organ room, in which an organ now building | 
is intended to be placed. The chancel is raised | 
above the nave five steps. The roof is an open 

timber one, forming a corona over the commu- | 
nion. It is decorated with colour and gilding, | 
and the spaces of wall over the windows are_ 
filed in with Mediwval arabesques. The win- | 
dows are sparingly filled in with tinted and | 
stained glass. The body of the church and the | 
transepts are filled up with pews, which will | 
accommodate about 600 persons. The nave and 

transept roofs are open timberwork. The capi- 


| Most of the ancient churches in the vicinity have | with Caen stone dressings, have been employed 


in the exterior work. Under the chapel is a 
schoolroom capable of accommodating 360 chil- 
dren. Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich, was the archi- 


‘tect; and Messrs. Sudbury & Son, of Halsted, 


were the builders. 

Pembrey.—The foundation stone of an English 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Pembrey. 
The edifice is calculated to seat about 250 per- 
sons, and is to be built in the Gothic style, from 
plans furnished by Mr. D. Stringer. 

Mossley.—The memorial stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel and schools has been laid at Moss- 
ley. The building will be erected on a site in 
Stamford-road, and will comprise a school on the 
basement, with chapel above, which, by the aid 
of a gallery, will seat 600 persons. There will 
also be four class-rooms and vestry, as well as 
the usual offices. The style of architecture is 
Lombardo-Venetian, and the estimated cost a 
little over 2,0001. The architect is Mr. W. 
Williamson, of Manchester. 

Huddersfield.—The chief stone of an Indepen- 
dent chapel at Moldgreen, near Huddersfield, 
has been laid. The plans are by Messrs. Healey, 
of Bradford, and the cost will be 3,0001., in- 
cluding the site ; the chapel to seat from 700 to 
800 persons, and the school to accommodate 
from 400 to 500 scholars. 

Bury. — The Northgate-street Independent 
Chapel has been closed for the last three 
months during the time that extensive altera- 


arranged that the church will be capable, at any | tals of the columns are carved. There isadouble | tions and repairs, including the erection of a 
future time, of receiving a high degree of finished | range of clerestory windows above the arcade,| new front, have been going on. The new front 
decoration. The carving of the pillars, for in-| filled in with stained and tinted glass. The! is substantially built of white brick and stone, 


stance, need be limited only by the state of the | 
fonds. Again, at the eastern end there will be | 


marble and stone to be relieved and enriched. 
The sittings will be for 750 people, and the 
seats, if not of rush chairs, will be low open 
benches. The architect is Mr. J. M. Taylor. 

East Raynham, Norfolk.—The Marquis Towns- 
hend is restoring, or, more properly speaking, 
rebuilding the church in connexion with his 
family seat at East Reynham. The rector, the 
Rev. R. Phayre is completing the work by re- 
building the chancel. The architects are Messrs. 
Clark & Holland, of Newmarket ; and the whole 
of the works are being carried out by Mr. W. 
Hubbard, of East Dereham. 

Sacriston (Durham).—Thechurch of St. Peter’s, 
Sacriston, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Darham. Sacriston is a colliery village situated 
about four miles from the City of Durham, and 
notwithstanding that it possesses one or two 
dissenting chapels, it is only now that it can 
boast of having a church. This is one of the 
first churches erected partly by the aid of the 
Bishop of Durham’s Church Building Fund, from 
which 4001. were appropriated. The style of 
architecture is Early Gothic. The plan of the 
edifice consists of a nave, with porch, chancel, 


architect is Mr. R. L. Roumieu, who has also 
designed the parsonage-house adjoining; and 
both church and parsonage have been built by 
Mr. Mansfield, the lessee of the Broadwater 
Down Estate. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kirkdale.—The Congregational Church, Chad- 
wick Mount, Kirkdale, has been opened for 
divine service. The building has been designed 
with special reference to the site it cocupies. 
The adjoining buildings are of a classical cha- 
racter, and the aim of the architect has been to 
produce a design that will harmonise with them. 
The style adopted is the Roman Ionic of the 
time of Palladio, freely treated. The church is 
approached by a flight of steps, and is entered 
through a vestibule, or recessed portico, which 
gives access to an aisle at each side, dividing 
the interior of the building into three parts. The 
dimensions of the church are 66 ft. long by 33 ft. 
wide, or an exact double square. The ceiling is 
divided into bays by the principals being ceiled 
at the upper parts of the tie-beams. The pulpit- 
platform is backed by an elliptical, coved recess, 








from designs by Messrs. Bacon & Bell, of this 
town and London, the builder being Mr. W. 
Rednall, of Northgate-street. The total cost is 
between 6001. and 7001. 








Poohs Received, 


Le Moniteur des Architectes: Revue Mensuelle de 
V Art Architectural, Ancien et Moderne. Paris: 
Lévy. London: J. M. Boekbinder, 67, Berners- 
street. 

THE new series of this useful publication, issued 

under the direction of M. A. Normand, the 

architect of Prince Napoleon’s Pompeian villa in 

Paris, shows considerable improvement. Each 

No. contains 6 quarto engravings, illustrating 

ancient and modern work, with 8 pages of letter- 

press. The number for July now before us in- 
cludes details of the Pompeian villa; details of 

a Paris house designed by M. A. Lance; frag- 

ments from the Museum of Toulouse ; and a large 

view of the parish church of Argenteuil, designed 
by M. Ballu, an example of modern French 
round-arch Gothic. 
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Waterworks: Borough of Liverpool. Report on 
the proposed Supply of Water to Liverpool from 
Bala Lake, in North Wales. By Rowert 
Rawiinson, Esq., C.B., C.E., &. Waterlow 
& Sons, Printers, Parliament-street, West- 
minster. 1866. 


A Sea Svunvrn or Livenroor.—Two crescents 
are proposed to be built at Blundellsands, the 
larger of which, to be called Minie-crescent, 
has just been commenced. The foundation. 
stone of the first house was laid on Wednesday 
afternoon by Miss Blundell, eldest daughter of 


Mr. Rawtinson was the original proposer of | the proprietor of the estate. The plan, pre- 


the plan of water supply to Liverpool from Bala 
Lake, the rival scheme to which was the 
Rivington Pike supply, which was carried out, 
but now appears to have been a failure. Mr. 
Rawlinson’s plan, though laid before the Liver- 


pared by Messrs. Reade & Goodison, represents 
two crescents of picturesque outline, containing 
about forty houses. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AT THE LovvrE.—In conse- 
quence of the carelessness of photographers in 


pool Corporation twenty years ago, bas never/the galleries of the Louvre, M. le Comte de 
till now been published. The Corporation have | Nieuwerkerke has issued an order suspending all 
had the Bala scheme under re-consideration, and | permissions to photograph until further notice. 


although, in the meantime, they are endeavour- 
ing to ascertain to what extent more local and 


It appears that the “ artists” exhibit a great 
deal of negligence in their operations, and are in 


already available sources can be extended, it is| the habit of upsetting their chemicals on the 


probable that they will be forced to come back 
at last to Mr. Rawlinson’s plan, whereby an 
abundance of unusually pure water may be had 
for the supply of the whole borough from Bala 
Lake, as well as of other towns, such as Chester, 
Birkenhead, Runcorn, Warrington, and even 
Manchester. 





Walton’s Labour Wages Table.—Another pub- 


lication on labour wages calculations has been 
issued (Whittaker & Co., London, publishers). 


floors of the apartments, which they treat as if 
they were their own operating rooms. 


DEPOLARIZATION OF THE “ NORTHUMBERLAND.” 
—It is stated that the magnetic polarization 
developed in this iron ship, from having been 
built in a north and south position, has been de- 











stroyed by reversing that position and demag- 
netizing her by means of two of Grove’s batteries 
| of five cells each, and electro-magnets, applied | 
! 


_by Mr. Evan Hopkins, on a plan suggested by | 


Tue Putrit at Beaviiev, Hants.—Sir: In 
Parker’s “Glossary,” the pulpit at Beaulien, 
Hants, is shown with a battlemented cornice. In 
Weale’s “Quarterly Papers” the cornice of 
this pulpit is shown with no battlement. Can 
any of your correspondents tell me which is 
right? Itis an interesting point. Ifthe battle- 
ment is correct, it is, I think, the earliest instance 
of its occurring as an ornamental adjunct in this 


way.—P. E. M. 


Discovery or ANCIENT Walt PaintInGs.— 
Conisbro’ Church is at present undergoing re- 
storation, and during the process of removing 
the plaster, &c., from the walls, some early 
paintings have been brought to light. They are 
somewhat roughly executed, in a bright red 
colour. They are, unfortunately, far from per- 
fect, but enough remains to show the whole 
church has at one time been an illustration of 
sacred story. The subject of the painting at 
present most laid bare is apparently the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Eden. 


ARCHITECTURAL CoMPETITION IN BELGIUM.— 
The authorities of Charleroi invite foreign as 
well as Belgian architects to submit plans for 
the enlargement of the town, the demolition of 
its fortifications, and the reconstruction of its 
railway station. The first premium is 2001., but 


It is in a tabular form, and gives ata glance the him for the purpose of depolarizing the ship. | it is not stated whether the recipient will be 
amount of wages from one hour to sixty, and from | The Minotaur, which was built head north, like | entrusted to carry out his design; the next 
2s. to 6s. per day. The form is convenient for | the Northumberland, cannot be safely navigated best design to receive 801. The prize plans 
in a fog from a similar polarization. It is sup-|to remain the property of the municipality 
Telegraphic.—A small pamphlet, by Mr. W. H.| posed the whole of our iron fleet will require | which, moreover, reserves to itself the right of 


offices. 


Preece, C.E., titled “ Electrical Interecommunica- 
tion in Trains in Motion,” is in circulation. It 
is descriptive of the system of intercommunica- 
tion in trains in motion which has been in prac- 
tical use on the South-Western Railway since 
February, 1865; on the Midland Railway since 
March ; and on the Great Northern Railway since 
April last. The system is said to have shown 
itself to be perfectly practical, and free from 
any objection, and has met with considerable 
approval from the railway officials. 








Miscellanea. 


DISCOVERIES AT THE ROMAN SILCHESTER, NEAR 
Basincstoke. — Some curious discoveries have 
recently been made on the site of the ancient 
Britishand Roman capital of southern Britain, and 
have been already briefly alluded to in our pages. 
The main street and a street running from it 
have been laid open, together with two large 
Roman houses with tesselated pavements. The 
walls which surrounded the capital were three 
miles in length. The site of the amphitheatre 
has been found, and an admission-pass like the 
opera bone passes of the present day dug out. 
Coins connected with periods anterior to the 
birth of our Saviour have also been found. A 
brick has turned up on which some Roman} 
lover had cut the words relating to ‘“ my lass,” 
or “my girl.” Roman toothpicks, earpicks, 
scissors, and other things, have been met with. 
Silchester is the property of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The South of England Literary and 
Philosophical Society lately paid a visit to Sil- 





, to be submitted to Mr. Hopkins’s process. 


| 


Important Discovery.—A discovery of con- 


siderable interest is reported from South Wales. | 


It is well known that during the process of 
' copper-smelting fumes of the sulphuric acid are 
given off in great quantity, the effect of which 


purchasing any of the others for the sum of 201. 
each. 


® 


LanpscarE GarpEeninc. — Sir: Landscape 
gardening is a thorough contradiction of the 
fundamental and philosophical principles of de- 


sign. Anything executed by man should show 


jaay 
SRST ORY 


is in all ways most deleterions. The herbage is distinctly its human origin, it should show de- 


destroyed for miles round, and the country 


sign, design carried out on the accepted human 


which might be rich and productive, is turned principles; but a landscape garden is a bad 
into a treeless desert. Thanks, however, to a| imitation of nature by man, it has no human 
process which has just been discovered, this design. It is absurd because not human. Nature 
state of things is said to be no longer likely to turned ont to order is ludicrous. The old gar- 
continue. The sulphuric acid, instead of being dens of Le Notre, to my mind, were, on the con- 
| poured into the air to poison it, will be con-' trary, excellent: they showed distinctly their 
densed, and the product utilised. The results human origin by human principles of design.— 


will be varied and important. 


Ruspy Brive Lias Live, CEMENT, AND Brick 
Company.—The proprietors of these works having 
recently placed and started on their premises a 
new mill and engine of great power, with the 
most modern improvements, invited their em- 
ployés to a dinner, in celebration of their pro- 
gress thus far. There were present about 150 
men. The machinery is so constructed that by | 
the action of the three pairs of stones, each | 
pair will produce 40 3-bhl. sacks of cement 
hourly, which will thus be, both by day and 
night, prepared for dispatch. The cement and | 
lime-stone is obtained from large quarries, from | 
the most distant of which it is intended to be, 
conveyed by tram-railway direct to the kiln; 
through which, having been burnt as lime, it 
descends to another tram-railway, from which it | 


| ALPHA. 


THE NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORIES AT BONN 


AND BeEruin.—One of the appendices to the 
thirteenth report of the Department of Science 
and Art, contains a report by Professor Hofmann, 
jon the laboratories now being built under his 
superintendence, at Bonn and Berlin, the report 
having been got by the application of our 
Government to that of Prussia. The Bonn 
Laboratory will be completed next summer. The 
plans were drawn out by Mr. Augustus Dieck- 
hoff, architect to the University, and the con- 
struction has been intrusted to a young architect 
named Jacob Neumann. 
18,4501. The Institution is intended for sixty 
students. The street front of the building is 
180 ft. in length, and the side front 250 ft. 


The cost will be 


RE-OPENING OF JOHN-STREET CHAPEL, BEp- 


is again raised by tram-railway to the mill for 
grinding. These works have benefited by the 
experience of Mr. L. M. Tatham, who was the 


FORD-RoW.—This place of worship has for some 
time been undergoing extensive repairs and 
alterations, but has now been re-opened. The 


chester, where the Rev. J. G. Joyce gave a means of introducing, some twenty-five years | alterations, which have been carried out under 


description of the city and the excavations. The 
site of the temple is known, and it will one 
day be explored. 


New Iron-Preservinc AcENnt.—Dr. Henry 
Edward Francis de Briou, a Paris physician, who 
for many years has resided in England, has dis- 
covered and patented a process for preparing 
from india-rubber an enamel paint, which is ab- 
solutely proof against the action of the atmo- 
sphere, as well as against the power of all liquids 
(including the most potent acids), to affect iron. 
The preparation is applied cold and in a liquid 
state, and in consistency and general appearance 
it resembles such common oil-paint as is ordi- 
narily used for iron-work. It may be applied 
with ease; but of course it is necessary that the 
process of application should be conducted with 
such care as will insure a complete covering of 
the surfaces to be protected. This covering may 
be so thin that its presence cannot be detected ; 
while it leaves the protected surfaces in all their 
original sharply-defined freshness. It hardens 
also at once, and immediately forms a smooth 
and lustrous enamel-like covering, air-proof, 
damp-proof, water-proof, and acid-proof. Thus 
protected the iron is safe. Rust cannot accu- 
mulate on the surface of this enamel-paint, nor 
corrode beneath it.—Art-Journal. 





since, the Blue Lias Lime into the London 
markets. 


Sate or THE ArporetuM aT WorcestEer.—It 
may be that those ratepayers who refused to add 
5,0001. to Lord Dudley’s offered gift of 5,0001., in 
order to secure an excellent recreation-ground by 
a voluntary rate,—their principle being “‘ No rates 
for nothing,”’—had the beggarly expectation that 
Lord Dudley would himself supply their deficiency 
by increasing his gift to 10,0001.; but if so they 
have been sadly mistaken. The beautiful grounds 
have been cut up into 100 lots, and sold for build- 
ing purposes. According to the proposed plan 
there will be eight streets. Twelve houses will 
have a frontage to Sansome-walk. The existing 
main path will remain, and from the right side 
of it another street will be carried across the pre- 
sent cricket-ground to the railway. About seventy 
yards north of the lodge a road will be made which 
will pass through the present gardens and meet 
a transverse street at the bottom, extending the 
whole breadth of the gardens. Other roads will 
be made. The total sum realised was 9,7261., being 
an average of about 6s. 1d. per square yard; that 
is, about 1,4721. per acre. The highest price for 
any lot wasa trifle over 10s. per yard. One acre 
has been sold by private contract for 1,000I., so 
that the whole proceeds are nearly 11,0001. 


|the direction of Mr. Thomas Dabbs, have ex- 
| tended to the external as well as the internal 
|arrangements of the building. The front has 
| been enlarged by the addition of two stone stair- 
| cases for the galleries. The old portico has been 
| removed to make way for a new one with orna- 
| mental balustrades and colamns. The front 
| court area will be enclosed within an ornamental 
| iron railing, the principal entrance being opposite 
'the portico, but with additional gates for those 
leaving by the side entrances. A class-room has 
been added to the exterior of the building for a 
Bible-class on Sundays. The cost of this room 
has been defrayed by the class. Within the old 
chapel the alterations have been considerable. 
The old pews have been removed, and their 
place supplied by those of a modern style, uni- 
| formly cushioned. An enriched cove ceiling has 
been introduced into the roof, thus raising it 
9 ft. above the old ceiling. Two sunlights, sup- 
plied by Mr. Hulett, of Holborn, have been in- 
troduced into the roof, and these give light to 
the galleries and the central division of the 
| building. The galleries have been lowered 3 ft., 
| and are surrounded by gilt bronze open rails. A 
| new pulpit, with ornamental panels, has been put 
lup. The alterations and additions have cost 


| about 2,0002. 
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THEaTRE Burnt.—The principal theatre in 


Constantinople, worth 10,000,000 piastres, has 


been destroyed by fire. 


Tre Britisn AssociraTion’s NEXT YFAR'S 
Mretinc.—It has been decided that the next 
meeting of the Association shall be held in 
Dundee, which has been for six years a suppliant 
for the honour. 


FortHcomine InpusTRIat EXuIBITION AT THE 
AcricutturaL Hatit.— Extensive preparations 
are in progress at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, to meet the requirements of the forthcoming 
Metropolitan and Provincial Working Classes’ 
Exhibition and Industrial Festival, appointed to 
commence on September 3. This exhibition has 
been proposed and taken in hand by the same 
committee of gentlemen and guarantors and the 
same management as that of the first working 
classes’ exhibition of any magnitude in London, 
held at the Agricultural Hall in 1864. There 
will be facilities for the sale of the articles ; 
machinery in motion; musical gatherings ; 
lectures on popular subjects; manufacturing 
processes in operation; flower shows; conver- 
saziones of masters and workmen; free admission 
to schools, free reading-room, &c. The exhibition 
will be opened by Mr. Hanbury, the member for 
Middlesex. 


Gas. — The Liverpool Gas Company have 
declared their usual dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum. Since the last reduc- 


tion in price from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. outside the | 
borough, and from 3s. 2d. to 3s. within its limits, | 
he increased consumption of gas has amounted | 


to 69,000,000 cubic feet, which is about 5} per 
cent. upon the total consumption. The Car- 
diff Gaslight and Coke Company have also de- 
clared a dividend for the lest half-year, at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per anz.um on old shares, 
and 8 per cent. on new. 
Company have announced a dividend of 7} per 
cent., free of income-tax. At the annual 
meeting of the Eastbourne Gas Company, a 
10 per cent. dividend was declared, and the 
directors in their report stated, that notwith- 
standing the price of gas had been reduced from 
58. 10d. to 5s., the receipts under that head had 
increased 3001. The works are to be increased. 


THe “Dry-tivers” or Berwin. — Building 
speculations have of late been very extensive in 
Berlin, and a system is practised of turning all 
sorts of poor people into the new and raw houses, 
rent free, in order to heat and prepare them for 
their future tenants. An amusing account of 
this “‘dry-living” process is given by the Pall 











Mall Gazette, according to which the first corps | 


of quasi tenants is not the only one of the sort ; 
for as these are driven upstairs to the higher 
flats of the tenements a rather better class of 
people are admitted into the lower floors on 
somewhat similar terms, and continue there till 
the rooms be thoroughly tempered and dried. 
Meantime the speculators take this opportunity 
of selling the buildings to advantage as tenanted 
property if they can. The apartments, it seems, 
are from the outset decorated and finished as 
they are intended for the ultimate tenants, but 
how the rif-raf tenantry are prevented from 
dirtying them, or introducing another class of 
tenantry of a still worse desciption, the German 
newspapers, whence the Pall Mali Gazette obtains 
its information, do not seem to say. 


Great Fire at Hortanyn & Hannen’s.—A 
disastrous conflagration has taken place in the 
extensive workshops of Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen, builders, Duke-street, Bloomsbury. The 


shops, stores, stables, &c., covered a large area of | 
ground, and contained an immense quantity of | 
goods, and, owing to their inflammable nature, | 
the flames made fearful progress before the) 
arrival of the engines. The engine-room, saw- | 


mills, plasterers’ shop, joiners’ shops, smiths’ 
shops, painters’ shop, and stables were one mass 
of flame. Floor after floor and roof after roof 
fellin. The offices and the foreman’s residence 
were in ablaze from top to bottom, and other 
premises were soon ignited. The water thrown 
into the burning pile seemed to have but little 
effect. The amount of property destroyed must 
be immense, and unfortunately a great number 
of men have lost their tools, besides being 
thrown out of employment. Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen are insured. As to the origin of the 
fire, the only feasible conclusion arrived at is 
that some live embers may have been left 
unperceived in one of the furnace holes, and, 
blowing up, communicated with the timber in the 
factories. 


Excursions.—Accounts of a number of ex- 
cursions by the employés of various firms, who 
regaled them handsomely, have reached us. 
Each has equal claims for space, and we have 


| not room for all. 


| Fatt or aN Arc oF THE NEWCASTLE NEW 
| Tuxatre.—On Wednesday, about 4 p.m., one of 
| the large arches which has been built at the 

theatre, in Westgate-street, Newcastle, fell to 
| the ground, creating great alarm. Fortunately 


no.other damage was done. 


Sate or aA Taeatre.—The Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, at Birmingham, has been sold by 
auction. The property, including the piece of 
frontage land, was put up at 3,0001. The bid- 
dings afterwards advanced to 3,8001., at which 
sum the lot was knocked down to Mr. James 
Rogers, proprietor of the Worcester, Lichfield, 
and Hanley Theatres. The sale took place at 
the instance of the mortgagee, who will barely 
realise the sum advanced upon the property. 
About 18,0001. have been spent upon the build- 
ings. The theatre was let to Mr. Swanborough 
| for more than 1,0001. a year, and even now Mrs. 
| Macready offers 6001. a year rent, on a lease. 


Prorosep Harpovur or RervuGeE Works at 
| HartLeEPooLt.—The Hartlepool Port and Harbour 
| Commissioners, at a recent meeting, appointed a 








| committee to go to the Tyne to inspect the piers | 


THeatTreE, Oxrorp. — These well-known busts 
are now being removed from their positiong 
by order of the curators, the workmen having 
commenced operations. Their remaining longer 
has been jeopardised by the displacement of 
the foundation. Some of them lean as much 
as 9 in. out of the perpendicular, and towards 
the street. They are consequently unsafe, and 
hence the order for their removal ; but according 
to the local Journal, it has not yet been deter. 
mined whether they shall be restored or their 
places simply filled by other ornaments. The 
work is being done by Mr. Gardiner, builder, 


Woop Preservine.—The process of preserving 
wood from decay, invented by Mr. L. 8. Robbins, 
of New York, is to be worked in this country by 
the “ British Patent Wood Preserving Company.” 
Mr. Robbins’s process consists in first removing 
the surface moisture from the wood, and then 
charging and saturating it with hot oleaginous 
vapours and compounds. It is pointed out that 
albumen is the constituent in wood which first 
decomposes ; and herein the process of decay and 
putrefaction commences, and it proceeds until 
the woody tissue is destroyed. But the albumen 
in the sap is coagulated by the application of 
heat, and also by the antiseptic power of creo- 
sote, which the oleaginous vapours deposit in the 
cellular tissue. Coagulated albumen is insoluble 





Tue Heaps tv Front oF THE SHELDONTAN: 


The Hertford Gas | 


and other works at the entrance of that river, to in water, and hence it is not likely to be changed 
|observe the effect produced upon the tidal | by exposure to a humid atmosphere. As the 
waters, and ascertain the benefit that the port | Robbins process applies the preserving material 
| has received from the construction of the piers, | in the form of vapour, the wood is left clean, and 
the expense of the structures, and their mode of | after a few hours’ exposure to the air it is said 
construction, &e. The object of the visit is in | to be fit to be handled for any purposes in which 
consequence of the Hartlepool Port and Harbour | elegant workmanship is required. Neither 
Commissioners having in contemplation the erec- | science nor extraordinary skill is required in 
tion of similar refuge works at Hartlepool. It is conducting the process, and the treatment under 
‘expected that about 300,0001. will be raised to | the patent is said to involve only a trifling ex- 
| erect these works. pense. 


A Gicantic Gasticut.—For the last three | Sr. Mary’s Cuvecn, Ware.—The organ of St. 
months or so Mr. Blyth, mining engineer, has Mary’s, Ware, built by James Bishop, was one of 
been emnplayed presesatiag'S Site Se suaret of | the first he evererected fora church. It was for- 
ironstone in a field on the estate of Sir William | merly placed in an unsightly gallery over the west 
Stirling-Maxwell, of Pollok. Their proceedings, entrance ; but about eighteen years ago, when the 
however, were lately stopped by an issue of church was restored, under direction of Mr. God- 
natural gas or fire-damp which accidently caught _win, it was removed to a chamber which has two 
fire. The boring apparatus had to be torn) arches, one in the chancel, facing the south, and 








down, and the rods left in the bore, which is | 


the other in the north transept, facing the west. 


24 in., and has now attained a depth of 420 ft. | This chamber is of larger dimensions than re- 


and passed through the sandstone strata. The 
flames reached from 20 to 30 ft. in height. They 
were of very brilliant shades of blue, yellow, 
green, and orange. After burning for some 
time the jet went out of itself. 


Tue Trapes Movement.—About 1,700 of the 
2,300 carpenters in Manchester and Salford have 
been locked out, in consequence of the strike for 
2s. advance on three months’ notice. The 
masters required six months’ notice; but the 
men say it was the masters who refused to adopt | 
the six months’ clause in the trade-rules, and 
that therefore they cannot be considered to claim 
a six months’ notice in the present instance, the | 


quired, and the organ was placed quiteat the back, 
with front and manuals to the west, the choir 
sitting actually within the chamber. Four years 
ag extensive alterations were made in the organ, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Forster, of 
the firm of Forster & Andrews, of Hull. The 
uncouth casing has been removed, and a reforma- 
tion has been brought about, with the aid of 
designs and suggestions, parily farnished by Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, the organist. The front, coming 
forward from the arch into the chancel, is stained 
and varnished,.and fitted with illuminated pipes, 
and the same design is repeated in the arch in 
the north transept. The tone is also improved, 


six months’ clanse, as it stands, only relating | and the power of the instrument increased. The 
to hours of labour. —— The London painters cost will be defrayed by subscription, which Mr. 
in the employ of Mr. Crace have had a strike | Gisby, the churchwarden, is endeavouring to 


| man, have struck, and as no painters will come 
| to work while the strike lasts, it is useless for | 


for 7}d. per hour as the minimum standard | 
rate of wages. Mr. Crace wrote the strike com:- 
mittee as follows, having left the Masters’ Asso. | 
ciation :—* As all my painters, except the fore- 


' 


me to hold out longer against the men; I there. | 
fore agree to pay 74d. per hour to all the painters | 
in my employ as the minimum rate of wages.” | 


Ratinc or Gasworkxs.—The Phoenix Gas Com- 
pany were rated to the poor-rate of Lee in 
respect of the occupation of land by their pipes; 
and, upon appeal, they claimed deductions in| 
respect of their meters, retorts, purifiers, steam- | 
| engines, boilers, and gasholders: The meters 
| were supplied by the company to each consumer 
| upon his premises, and were their property. The 
| other articles were such as are ordinarily found 
}and used in gasworks, and such as a tenant 
| carrying on such works would have to take to 
and find capital for working. The Sessions 
allowed deductions for all these, and reduced 
_the rate accordingly. It was held by the Court 
| of Queen’s Bench that all the above, except the 
meters, should be considered as forming, if not 
|part of the freehold, still so far connected 


| with it as intended to be permanently attached 
| to it, and therefore should be taken into account 
| in determining the rateable value of ‘the land so 
occupied by the pipes. This was the case of 


| 


raise. 


Tue Evictions 1v Hotporn,—A public open 
air meeting has been held in Bleeding Heart- 
yard, Holborn, to consider the removal and 
eviction of the poor in this district, in conse- 
quence of their dwellings being required for the 
improvements in Holborn-valley. A pile of wood 
in the yard formed the rostrum from which the 
speakers addressed a crowd of wretchedly-dressed 
but well-behaved people, who cheered every ex- 
pression of sympathy with them. Mr. George 
Brooke, salesman, of Newgate-market, occupied 
the post of president. He said that many of the 
people living in the adjoining Union-row might 
be said to be Irish, and, therefore, accustomed to 
evictions in their own country; buat here at 
‘east, where they had been driven, they ought 
to have received greater consideration. The 
resolutions, which were unanimously passed, 
were to the following effect :—‘ That this meet- 
ing is of opinion that the crowded condition of 
the poor in streets, courts, and alleys, in houses 
not fit for human habitation, is an evil of such 
magnitude in this city as to call for the imme- 
diste attention of the Legislature ;” and “That it 
wes the imperative duty of the public to demand 
that whenever densely-populated districts are 
being destroyed for any improvements houses 
shoald be temporarily prepared for the puor, and 
all veedful expenses paid to compensate for their 





_ The Queen v, The Inhabitants of Lee. 


removal.” 
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